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Strikes: How Much Do They Really Hurt? 


CANADA PRODUCES 
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Each year, Canada, one of the world’s greatest granaries, ships abroad millions of bushels of wheat and 


other life-sustaining grains. The peoples of many lands depend on Canada’s rich harvest for their daily bread. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada first 


' 
This advertisement is an adaptation of one of a 
series created by The House of Seagram to tell the 
peoples of other lands about Canada and her various 
products. For the past two years this campaign has 
been appearing in newspapers and magazines printed 
in many languages and_ circulated 
throughout the world. 

Our prosperity is based on our ability 
to sell our products to other countries. 
every Canadian has a personal stake 
in foreign trade, for one out of every 
three dollars of Canada’s national 
income results from our trade abroad. 


The more that the peoples of other 


countries know of the quality, variety and prestige of 


our products, the more likely they are to buy from us. 
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We feel that the horizon of industry does not terminate 


at the boundary line of its plants; it has 
a broader horizon, a farther view—this 
view embraces the entire Dominion. That 
is why The House of Seagram believes 
that it is in the interest of every Canadian 
manufacturer to help the sale of all Cana- 
dian products in foreign markets. It is in 
this spirit that these advertisements are 


being published throughout the world. 
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Selkirk Productions comes with the release this week 
of a film entitled “Forbidden Journey” (Page 41). The 
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ilm are Jan Rubes, a new-Canadian from Czecho- 
slovakia who has earned a reputation as a fine singer, 
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The film promises to be an artistic and 
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A GOOD HOST 





Business is easier over a 
fine cigar. At the office, 


the thoughtful executive keeps 
a box of House of Lords Cigars 
handy on the desk. In the 
home, these fine cigars are 
always the sign 
of a good host. 
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CORONA DE LUXE, PETIT CORONA, 
QUEENS, LILIES OR PANETELA. 





NEXT WEEK ... 


READ: 


“We CAN Prepare 
for Atom-Bombs” | 
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tense and tender novel of 


father’s too-possessive love 
for his son. 
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The author of Hatter’s Castle. The Green Y ears, 
The Stars Look Down, The Citadel, brings 


us the beautifully written story of an 


American Consul in Spain, at the mercy 


\ . and his son, the 
victim of a father’s doting love. 


At all booksellers 
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Limited 


of his own vanity 


Price $3.00 
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INFLATION AND BUDGET 


BEHIND the new budget is the Gov- 
ernment’s conviction that we can’t seal 
en ot!—by controls or any other 
Waly om the trend of U.S. prices. 
Whatever measure of inflation the U.S. 
has, we shall have. Sharp rise in U.S. 
prices will, in the long run, have an 
inflationary effect all round the world: 
we shall feel it sooner than anybody 
else. 

All that we can do, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, is to hold to a strict fiscal 
policy and to make sure we don’t out- 
run the U.S. in inflation. “The | 8: 
Government is perfectly right,” one 
influential economist said, “to urge its 
allies to put their defences in order 
Its allies in return might urge the U.S. 
to keep its economic house in order: 
that is, to be sure it doesn’t start a 
tidal wave of inflation that would hoist 
them all.” 

The relatively light tax increases 
cover the defence expenditures now 
contemplated before March 31, 1951. 
They also have some anti-inflationary 
effect. But they don’t even half meet 
next vear’s defence bill. Estimated 
vield of the new taxes in a full year 
is $189.5 millions. Next year’s defence 
cost is likely to be up by half a billion. 
Need for mopping up purchasing 
power will also be greater by the 
spring, as defence production ¢ gets ed 
ing. Obviously we won't get off 
lightly next year. 


CUT DOWN BUILDING 


MOST pressing task of the civilian de- 
partments of Government right now Is 
to help clear the way for the construc- 
tion and re-tooling which is the first 
phase of the defence drive. 

There must be a drastic reduction 
in Government public works. New 
public buildings will be postponed; 
Federal grants for highways may well 
be curtailed. Housing construction 
may not be much reduced but a reduc- 
tion would be welcome. Private busi- 
ness is also urged to reduce unessential 
development. 

One of the arguments for the in- 
creased corporation tax is to reduce 
profits ploughed back into develop- 
ment. The limitations on consumer 
credit and on all forms of Govern- 
ment loans to individuals are particu- 
larly designed to reduce demand for 
“consumer durable goods” requiring 
steel and other materials likely to be 


searce. 


FIRST SHORTAGES? 


STEEL is the first expected shortage 
but Trade Minister Howe feels assured 
that Canadian steel producers will do 
all that’s required without controls. 
Electric power may come next. It is 
the limiting factor in aluminum pro- 
duction. The capacity of the big 
Arvida plant could be quite ‘“substan- 
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tially increased” by power d 
trom other areas. That may b 
sary, and a Government orde 
be needed to break other cont S 
Howe still does not expect 
much compulsion on industr It 
wonderful,” said one official 
voluntary cooperation you ca 
vou have compulsory powers 
background.” 


ORDEAL BY QUES'ION 


FOR almost three full days 
hours each. Defence Minister ¢ iaxton 
and Extemal Affairs Minister Pearson 
underwent persistent questioning 
the new detence estimates. iXt 
bore the brunt. He recited rear 

tailed infornmiation, statistics, 

tions: answered the same quest 


again and again. Still PC members sa 
they weren't getting informati \c 


tually it flew at them like the pieces o 
a mammoth jigsaw puzzle. If anything 
were lacking, it was merely someone 
to put the pieces together. 


STRATEGY PICTURE 





STRATEGIC conc ceptions which fe 
trom Claxton as an old story stale 
from repetition seemed to shock and 
surprise PC members. Such was 

assertion that, even if we c 

it, we did not want a fully trained 
division in Canada for the detence < 


Canada. It is still true, as it has been 
tor vears, that the Russians are 
thought capable of bringing 

torce to attack North America be 
yond a small airborne force whic 
would be sacrificed for nuisat 








The Airborne Brigade Gr could 
cope with that. If we kept large 4rained 
formations sitting around tl 
waiting for a Russian attack would 
in the Government view ely | 
playing into the Russian har 
PC’s then asked if we should not 
have a fully trained divisior fulf 
our international commitme unde 
the North Atlantic Treaty laxton 
showed no enthusiasm for idea 


Said he: “It would be out 
portion, having regard to 
contribution, and having i 
best way in which we can ke | 
contribution, for us to have VISIOL 
in-being in Europe at the p 
I suggest it would be n 
for us to get on with the Mt de 
veloping an Air Force-in-b 


TREATY COMM!” MENTS 


BOTH Claxton and Pearsow spent ¢ 





long time trying to explain precis 

commitments under the Ni tla 

tic Treaty and the United ‘Nations 

Charter. Canada is absol com- 

mitted to regard an attack o» iy on 

of the Atlantic Treaty po as an 

attack on herself. But it en od thal 

we are not yet committed | y par | 
" CONTINUED ON “AGI ) } 
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What Price Adequate Defence? 


KOREAN WAR BUDGET 
led down by Finance Minister 
itt last week reflects, in finan- 
erms, the response to the in- 
tional clouds which the present 
rnment believes sound and 
priate. Before the aggression 

in’ Korea, it was believed 
in annual $425 millions was 
ie tor defence. Now this 

y contemplates an annual 

t about SL billion. It will take 
months in any event to attain 

itary outlay of that order. So 
(ditional sum needed for the 

it fiscal year ( April 1-March 

51) is limited to $250 mil- 

This sum added to the $425 

: n voted last spring gives a 
ee million defence budget in 
: SI. In forecasting that by 
52 it would be a cool billion 

ily, Mr. Abbott gave, of 

no guarantee that it would 

ea great deal more, should the 
lational situation grow worse. 

ese may seem like very large 

It is instructive to set them 

side the sums expended in 

\\ i War Il. In the fiscal year 
: 40, war expenditures were 
: STIS millions; in 1940-41 
vere $752 millions. In short, 
proposing to spend more in 

“at peace” (if the word has 
inger much significance) than 


d in the first eighteen months 
= tl declaration of war in 1939. 


“Survival’”’ Percentage? 


| ere are two other comparisons, 
: er, Which will help place 
: policy in perspective. In 
; the gross national product of 
la was short of six billion 
: It is now over 16 billions. 
: | \penditure of one billion dol- 
: rr defence out of 16 cannot 

stretch of the imagination 
ed unduly bold, certainly not 

sense crushing. If actual 


: es broke out, and the home- 
were in’ peril, an “all-out” 
@ could certainly require the 
: f six or seven billion dollars 
: ent prices before the reason- 
nits of the Canadian econ- 
: suld be said to be approach- 


previous Wars, some states 
voted up to one-half of the 
income to sheer “survival” 
ture, maintaining — civilian 
s Well as possible with the 
: ilt. This kind of effort is 
not possible for more than 
three years, however, with- 
le collapse. 
ther comparison is with the 
tures of the U.K. and the 
was recently suggested that 
set her sights at “a tithe for 
~ This, if achieved, would 
siderably larger percentage 
national income (or gross 
product) than Canada’s 
C lated expenditure, which is 
I early six or seven per cent. 
e U.S. the Korean flare-up 


B 


has boosted a defence budget of 
$13.5 billions to a figure approach- 
r $44 billion, i.e. multiplied the 
outlay by three. Our own proposal 
steps us up from $425 million to 
$675 million immediately, and to $1 
billion by next fiscal year. By U.S 
standards, we are by no means ex- 
travagant in our preparations. 


in 
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The Gamble 


In all of the peace-loving coun 


tries, current defence measures 


repl esent a comp! omise between 


what may prove to be far short and 


what may be higher than needed. 
All of them are gambling to some 
extent on the belief that early con- 
flict between the great powers is 
not inevitable: that there is some 
time to prepare. All of them are 
secking to reduce to a minimum the 
shock to their capital investment 
program and their total national 
productivity. Overnight this policy 
may be swept away. But until war 
is immediately inevitable it seems to 
be shrewd tactics. The alternative 
might be a crushing chronic burden 
of armaments which would steadily 
weaken the economy. This could 
be another way of losing the war to 
the Kremlin. 

At any point short of an all-out 
effort, it will always be possible for 
critics to contend that Canada is not 
doing enough. No one Knows what 
is enough. But obviously Canada 
cannot afford to do much less, pro- 
portionately, than her partners in 
the Atlantic Pact. One billion out 
of 16 is certainly not an excessive 
price to pay for national security, 
and for a contribution toward col- 
lective action against military ag- 
gression anywhere in the world 
Canada can carry this burden of 
preparedness and still enjoy a very 
high standard of living, and the 
present level of social services. In 
a pinch, we would be surprised 
how much more we could carry. 

Meantime the first taste of new 
taxation is not a very bitter one. 
The Finance Minister was able to 
“cash in” on a_ pessimistic budget 
forecast of last March, aided by 
buovant business conditions. The 
policy ot “pay-as-we-go” is the only 
sound method of meeting the new 


defence costs. 

With the national income at its 
present levels a boost in current tax 
levies such as that introduced by 
the Minister can surely be absorbed 


without distress. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Quebec — 


A Rich, Stable Economy 


Provines of Quebs 


nent of natural resout 


Pcatis 


Province of Quebec 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures 
lo mature October Ist, 1970 


Denominations: S500 and S1.000 


Price: 100.50 and accrued interest 
to vield about 2.96% 


’s funded debt pet capit i, be 
net, is the lowest of any C 

\ prospectus des ribing 

detailing the financial sti 


will be forwarded gladly upon request 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg 


London, Ont 
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CONTINENTAL EUROPE J 


FROM MONTREAL, VIA AMSTERDAM 
Superb service. delicious food, plus Constellation speed 
and comfort make KLM the choice of experienced 
travelers the world over. 

These low “Thrift Season” Round Trip Rates 
now in effect* eo 
$563.90 PARIS $522.30 : 9 
$563.90 ROME $655.40 y ee 
STOCKHOLM .. .$607.50 ¢ 


*RETURN AFTER DECEMBER 1ST ld ; 


Regular KLM service to other European cities, 
South Africa, Middle and Far East. 
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ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


Twice weekly flights to Venezuela via Curacao 
See your travel agent or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, International Aviation Building, 
Montreal, UNiversity 2685; Atlas Building, 
350 Bay St., Toronto, WAverley 9973. 
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COMING UP 


Want to know how 
| to get your name 
in the papers? 
See World of Women feature 


NEXT WEEK 
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you can’t beat the famous Remington Rand Printing Calculator 


calculating machine that figures and proves at the same time. 


The Printing Calculator is first with businessmen and operators everywhere 
they save time by eliminating reruns and checking . 


figure production with the faster 10 key keyboard. And 


to operate it in a brief practice session. 


There’s real economy in the Printing Calculator—you get super-quick 


adding and subtraction 


plus proof printed on the tape. It’s first . . 


accounting, tax computations : 


—— 
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. automatic division and direct multiplication— 


. for payroll work, cost 


. . for every office figuring job. 





Remington Rand, Limited, 
199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Printing 


the 


they get more 


anyone can learn 





in figuring efficiency... 
the Remington Rand 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


If you want faster figuring, with a printed check on every factor, 










THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, OBE, Dir. to; 
of the Division of Chemistry, Nat: \nal 
Research Council of Canada, has | cen 
named a Vice-President (Scientifi 

Dr. E. H. Coleman, former De.) of 
Manitoba Law School and present 
Minister to Cuba, has been raise.) to 
rank of Ambassador. 

The Rev. J. W. Kerr, formér » ivy 
Chaplain, is Rector to St. Geo xe’s 
Anglican Church, Ste. Anne de belle. 
vue. 

Douglas V. LePan, 36, of To: onto 
has been appointed special assist: :t to 
External Affairs Minister Pearson. Vir 
LePan has been a Harvard Professor, 
an artillery gunner, a poet and an eco- 
nomic expert. 


HONORS 


Prof. L. G. Heimpel of Macdonald 
College, Que., is the first Canadiin to 
become President of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, North 
Atlantic Sectiqn. 

Mayor Horace Boivin of Granby. 


Que., has been elected President of the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. 


D. A. Gillies, Ottawa, has been 
elected President of the Canadian For- 
estry Association. 

Arthur S. Bourinot, Ottawa. has 
been elected a Fellow of the Roya 
Society of Literature, London. He is 
winner of the Governor-General’ 
1940 Literary Award for Poet: 


George Lancaster, publisher of the 
Velfort Journal, has been clected 
President of the: Saskatchewan Divi- 


sion, Canadian Weekly Newspapers 
Association. 


DEATHS 


The Rev. J. B. Taylor, 81, Secreta! 
of the Saskatchewan branch the 
British and Foreign Bible Soci for 
22 years. 

Dr. Agret A. Mackay, 64, praomin- 
ent neuro-psychiatrist and wel WI 
in sporting circles; suddenly in t 
real. 

Howard P. Robinson, pr ren 
New Brunswick publisher anc dus 
trialist, credited with much 
growth of the province's pi and 
paper manufacturing: at St. A ews 
after a long illness. 


George C. Cassels, 83, a det 
member of Toronto Stock | inge 
and former manager of Bank « font- 
real in London; in London att yriel 
illness. 


Mrs. Wilson Mills South: 
widow of former President ot ‘ 
Company; at Portland, Ont 


Dr. Joseph H. Authier, 52 ently 
elected mayor of Ville St ent, 
Que. 

Pipe Major Hector Macke: + 
served with First Pioneer ion 


ear’s 


during first World War; afte 
illness; in Vancouver. 


Lloyd F. Austin, DFC, and 39, 
one of first Canadians to } rath- 
finder force; after war work« [o- 
ronto, Hamilton and Kitche yo 

nm au- 


B-A Oil; from injuries rece! 
tomobile accident. 
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Inquest on Korea 


criticism of the Govern- 
handling of the Korean situation reduced 
three charges. The first was that the Gov- 
t should have had forces ready for an 


on of this kind; that is to say that it should 


ticipated the sort of demand which the 
Nations made after the United States had 
to accept the Russian challenge in Korea. 
the Government answered quite flatly that 
Canada nor any other country had planned 
nce forces to allow for an event of this 


since Russian interference broke up the 
Nations attempt to give substance to 
13 of the United Nations Charter, said 
rson, the idea of the United Nations 
collective action against 
on had been in cold storage. On_ this 
think the Government has the best of 
nent. Even with the wisdom of hindsight 
not seem reasonable to say that Canada 
the other United Nations members should 
| forces standing by in their own coun- 
ly to answer an appeal from the United 
when such an appeal seemed as unlikely 
{ betore this June. 
second charge, however, the Govern- 
not convinced us. This is the accusation 
Was a quite unjustifiable delay between 
ve Lie’s appeal for ground forces on July 
the Government’s decision to form the 
Army Special Force announced on Au- 
Mr. Pearson’s answer was that this time 
med in discussions with London, Wash- 
d Lake Success about a host of policy 
vhich had to be settled. These policy 
Were certainly most desirable, but we 
nk that they required — nor indeed do 
that they took — nearly a month. We 
most of that time was taken up getting 
back from their holidays and overcom- 
otf timidities and hesitations which they 
ind shouid not have felt. 


No Troops-in-Being 


charge is much the most important 
relates to the present and the future. 
-ven now the Government's plans for 
pansion do not go far enough or fast 
‘he burden of it is this: That when the 
\rmy Special Force is despatched to 
yhall be essentially in the same position 

before Korea; we shall have speeded 
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up the rate of production and the rate of recruit- 
ment, but we still will have no body of trained 
troops-in-being other than the airborne brigade 
group which is committed to the defence of this 
country. 

The Government was asked how this squared 
with our obligations under the Atlantic Treaty. 
Mr. Pearson answered that our present commit- 
ment under the treaty envisaged — so far as the 
Army is concerned—only the defence of our 
own country and the eventual despatch of an 
expeditionary force to Europe. He stressed, how- 
ever. that these plans were subject to revision in 
the present discussions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council. This possible revision is the crux 
of the matter. 

What we would like to know, and what we think 
Parliament and the Canadian people ought to be 
told, is whether our Treaty allies are content with 
this commitment. Is the Government still trying 
to take the cheap way out by making us do the 
production while our allies do the fighting? There 
may be genuine strategic reasons against trying to 


supply a Canadian fighting component to help take 


the first shock of an onslaught on Western Europe. 
But we suspect that our European allies would be 
very much happier about the situation if they 
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knew that Canadian fighting troops would be avail- 
able at the first crucial moment of the onslaught, 
and not as reinforcements or reserves some months 
later. We would be much happier about it our- 


selves too. 


Parliament At Its Best 


THIS special session of Parliament has been an 
admirable demonstration of the House of Com- 
mons in action. In face of the pressing needs of 
the international situation the House showed a 
remarkable unity as to the ends of Canadian 
policy. The debate has been about the most effec- 
tive means of reaching those ends. 

All sections of the Opposition have shown a 
consistently high level of seriousness and respon- 
sibility. From the Government benches Ministers 
were for the most part patient and helpful. Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Claxton, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Howe 
carried the main weight of exposition and argu- 
ment. If Mr. Pearson won the top laurels, it was 
perhaps not because he was any franker than his 
colleagues. It was partly that he dealt with a field 
less statistical and easier to understand than Mr. 
Abbott's figures or Mr. Claxton’s military tech- 
nicalities. But it is also true that Mr. Pearson has 
a gift for reducing technical diplomatic questions 
to terms that the ordinary man can understand 
He is in this respect the most successful member 
of the present cabinet, and we wish there were 
more ministers as well equipped to give Parliament 
and people a comprehensive survey of our military 
and economic problems. 

This session has been hard on the phalanx of 
faithful and docile Liberal back-benchers. We 
think the Prime Minister was hard on them as well 
as on the Opposition in his attempt to get the 
business through quickly. If there was any case 
for haste, Mr. St. Laurent was the last person to 
argue it. He had been quite ready to leave Par- 
liament’s consideration of our defence measures 
several weeks later until the rail strike forced this 
early session. The Opposition had very good 
reasons for objecting to the three sessions a day, 
six days a week, which the Prime Minister insisted 
on. They put their objections reasonably and 
forcefully. But the Prime Minister chose to wield 
his big majority in a way which, it is only fair to 
say, is not usual with him. It was therefore a just, 





AT LEAST IT TOOK THEIR COMBINED EFFORTS 
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retribution that Mr. St. Laurent 





though mi 
should be verv considerably embarrassed by find- 
ing that more than half his Liberal majority ab- 


sented themselves from the Saturday sitting which 


thev had voted tor. A recorded vote at the first 

Saturday sitting showed 90 per cent of the CCF 

members present, 70 per cent of the Social Credi- 

ters, 60 per cent of the Progressive Conservatives 
or 10 per cent of the Liberals 


Imaginary Profits 


ONE OF the unfortunate things about inflation is 


ho are merely maintaining their eco- 


seople w 
nomic position unchanged look as if they were 
making an enormous profit, while anybody who 
is not improving either his capital or his income 
in terms of dollars is actually losing heavily. In- 
corporated companies, which usually carry a sub- 
stantial inventory and inevitably do so in a period 
of rising prices. cannot help showing a profit on 
s inventory in dollar valuation, but their real 

s due to the fact that their debts have gone 

down in terms of the goods and labor which they 
he products or services which they sell 

That ye is entirely bevond their control, but 
ict does not save them from being aecused 
teering by people who have not the 


slightest idea of the real nature of the inflationary 











CrISIS 


¢ ¢ . ‘ 1 r rr nr le 
M eve IT i emovable wedge 


and an entirely honor 
NIGHT Was not among 
Mr. King’s critics at that time, for the very simple 

as that we were convinced that no “other and 
stronger course” could have been taken without 
Wiving that removable wedge or in other words 


wt10nN ior Overseas 





—€) Karsh 
FIRST father of a Baby Budget, Doug Abbott. 


service could have secured the support of more 
than an insignificant fraction of the I rench-speak- 
ing minority in Canada. The driving of that wedge 
it seemed to us, would be a national disaster more 
serious than anything which could result from 
delaying the sending abroad of troops conscripted 
tor home service until French opinion was ready 
to accept that step. It required not only astuteness, 
with which Mr. King is. seldom insufficiently 
credited, but also great courage and tenacity to 


resist the pressures that Were put upon him at the 


Ci Ralston’s resignation: but the fact 

Mr. King did resist them is one of the chief 

easons why Canada is a powerful and in essen 
sa united country today 


The Americas Are One 


IN A VERY real sense the process of Occupation 


j steaticvs — ‘ | +} 
ind exploitation of the Americas by the peoples of 
\ 


Western Europe was a single process, up to the 


setting of the new pattern for Europe in America 


9 the Monroe Doctrine, and it was a useful idea 


to have the whole process considered in a single 
volume of textbook size and character as it is in 


‘A History of the Americas” by Vera Brown 
Holmes, professor of history at Smith College 
Ronald Press, $5 U.S.). Most of Mrs. Holmes’s 
evaluations appear sound, though we are not sure 
hat French Canadians will accept her view that 
Ot all the colonizing powers, Spain showed her- 
self most conscious of, and most concerned over, 
the Indian problem” and exhibited “the strongest 
sense of mission” about it. The Indians with Whom 
Spain had to deal were a very different breed from 
the Iroquois, and much easier to blend into a 
mixed society, in addition to which the conflict in 
North America between France and England 
created an entirely different situation, much less 


favorable to the civilization of the aborigines. 





Moonlight Revisited—Alone 


THE moon was up again tonight 

Much as it was that other vear 

When she could help him see it climb 
{hove the inlet. From the light 

Of the moon he turned and left the sand, 
His shadow plodding out before. 

He cares not greatly for the moon, 

Or night, or day, or sea, or land. 


RON EVERSON 








This observation must be interpreted as ap, 
ing solely to the attitude of the home governm 
which dominated affairs in the Spanish colonies 
much longer than in the French and English; :/e 
attitudes of individuals and even administratoys 
on the spot were a different matter. Mrs. Holmes 
is eulogistic about the work of the French missivn- 
aries, who “unlike the Spanish and Portugu 
used persuasive methods only,” and adds that 
all the white men, the Indians preferred 
Frenchmen.” The Protestant English, she n 
were cool about making converts because, 
had no “driving belief in the sacramental valu: 
baptism” and lacked the organization provide 
the French religious orders. 

The interest of the volume is much enhance py 
numerous illustrations (mostly contemporary, ut 
when they are not the fact should be made n 


clear, as in the case of the “historical” print. of 
Currier and Ives) showing the manner of life of 


different areas and different periods. The ¢ 
dian material is mainly from the Sigmund Sa: 
collection in the Royal Ontario Museum, and 
convincing proof of the value of having 
material assembled and made accessible to 


scholars. 
The New Taxes 


IT IS just as well that the Canadian public should 
realize that it cannot get into a fairly large 
war without making some sacrifices. The 
moderate set of sacrifices which Mr. Abbot 5 
imposed upon it will do little more than rem 
that there will be more and larger ones lat 
We are delighted to see Mr. Abbott doing 
to prevent inflation, even though our hop: 
inflation can be prevented is of the smallest 
it is healthy that people whose increased 
are a major cause of inflation should be r 
of a part of the increase when they go in 
market to spend it on Juxuries. 

Undoubtedly these sudden changes ot 
policy in the middle of a fiscal year are dist) 
to business. But the responsibility for that d 
ance lies on the North Koreans and not 
Government. Business has had a good man 
in which to get used to the idea that 1 
would have to be stiffened. It can certain] 
itself to the stiffening, especially since it 1s 
panied, and indeed, caused, by the dev elopr 

T 


conditions which are extremely favorable t 


kinds of business activity. 


Arbitration Prob em 


+ 


THE indignation of organized labor at 
of compulsory arbitration would be mo 
vincing if it were not accompanied by a cx 
silence on the subject of the other claim o! 
ized labor, the recognition of which woul 
compulsory arbitration an absolute and 
trovertible necessity. Organized labor, it 
be noted, never mentions this second clain 
during those brief periods when it is in th 
physically asserting it. We refer to the « 
the right to take possession of the propert 
struck employer, to the extent of barrin 
to it to anybody of whom the strikers disa 
A strike is now not merely a concert 
drawal of labor. If it were merely that ther 
be good grounds for claiming that the 


strike is absolute and should be recognized ne 
state. But the right to strike as now asse by 
organized labor (of all factions) is the to 
withdraw labor plus the right to prevent th ol 
from being replaced from any other sourc id 
to prevent it by any and all means. It is imp + 

1e 


for society to accept this double right as be! 








sbsol possession of any labor organization 
which -hooses to exercise it; yet thai is what labor, 
on Lo or Day, 1950, was loudly demanding that 
societ: should do. 


If: 2 non-running railway trades had confined 
ike to a mere withdrawal of their labor, 
i been willing to permit the railways to 





and 1 
onl that labor from other sources, we should 
ive» en inclined to see some merit in their claim 
y had an absolute right to do so. But 
e dv knows that the slightest attempt to re- 
AC ion labor by any other labor would have 


‘ed to violence, and if continued for any length of 
; number of deaths. The garbage collec- 
tors sitke in Hamilton, which at the moment of 
is still perfuming the air of the Mountain 
City suld long since have been defeated if the 
been able, without fear of violence, to 





other persons to perform the necessary 


I ere withdrawal of labor, unaccompanied 
xercise of violence, in most cases leaves 

suff freedom of action to the employer or to 
vhichever happens to be the real object 
ke) to ensure a certain reasonableness in 
te settlement. The withdrawal of labor, 
se of violence against the labor which 
nd against the custodians of the prop- 
to the striking union, especially in 
industries, an absolute power to dic- 
ms of settlement. We do not think 
or will, long tolerate this absolute 

sut it Is important that society should 
nature of the absolute power which 


1 ' 
gd upon to tolerate 


Canadian (?) Literature 


S e that we Canadians are a little too 





thout Canadianism in our liter 
nclined to feel that any book that 
nce Canada prettv loudly isn’t a Ca- 
That is a view which automatically 
dian literature of a lot of its best 
ot the sole business of Canadian 
ify Canada, anv more than it is 


ess of the American theatre to 


elori- 
S particularly anxious to retain 

t of Canadian literature the works 
writers Who live in Canada, and 

ced by that fact, but who do not 
Canada and would not easily be rec- 
idians by the casual reader. We 
iuthor of “Under the Volcano,” 
British Columbia, and the author of 

( i “The Storm and the Silence,” who 
Brunswick. Both are artists of very 


U er. the latter of these two writers, 


camp to the late Lord Tweedsmuir 

and was much influenced in his 

the “thrill of the pursuit” tech- 

‘ ccomplished craftsman. “Geordie,” 
el—short, slight and simple, yet 

ng—is something which even John 

Cl not have done, though he would 
it immensely. In little over 40,000 

™ the story of a Scottish lad, son of a 

. same ho becomes a champion shot-putter, 
pie victory in the United States, and 
5 g0es b poiled to his Highland lassie. It is told 
; With § that we see the whole thing through 
tr ihe ey - lad himself, though we understand 
time: could not. And there is in it 
e comprehension of England, Scot- 
e mand ar nited States which, we venture to 





believe, could not have been developed anywhere 
but in Canada. 

We note with interest that in the Doric (and 
we do not question Mr. Walker’s mastery of that 
tongue) the use of “Reverend” without Christian 
name of Mr. is entirely permissible. Evidently we 
shall have to omit the Presbyterians from our 
campaign against it. 


Saturday Night Veteran 


IN THE death of “Johnny” Mason SaTuRDAY 
NIGHT loses the one surviving member of its 
organization who had been with it throughout 
its entire history, from its earliest issue dated 
December 3, 1887, up to a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Mason assisted in putting to press the first issue 
of the weekly started by Edmund E. Sheppard 
While a little less than a year ago, owing to the 
limitations of age he left the regular payroll, he 
continued to show up at the plant ev ery working 
day. His whole life was w rapped up in the physi- 
cal production of SATURDAY NIGHT, and he could 
frequently be found at work at three or four in 
the morning in order to have copies ready for 
the bindery when the day staff came in. A man 
of exceptional probity and of most happy disposi- 
tion, he will be much missed by the older among 
his fellow workers. 

| 


eaves onl\ 


If we are not mistaken his death 
one person still living who was associated with 
SATURDAY NIGHT at its foundation. That is Mr. 
Reuben Butchart, of 


connection with 


Toronto, who began his 


the paper as personal secretary 




















to Mr. Sheppard, became a regular member of 
the editorial staff, and has for many vears been 
devoting himself to other forms of literary work 

Sixty-three years is a long time. and it 1s good 
to know that “Johnny” Mason e1joved his con 
nection with SATURDAY NIGHT, and took pride 
in the success of the periodical which he helped 
to turn out, du ll that peri It is our co 
Stassoula P. 

“Athens, tt 
which has spli te 
centres arou 7 
Stassoula Petr 
I idnapped by Ss 

PI 
lashing son o 
families have long been embreciled in a feud 
IT WAS not so many a year ago 
In the Mediterranean Se 
T] r , ; e? { ) 
By the na »f Stassouia P 
1; ‘ / i ¢ er ; } for ) 
/ } HN¢ 
Cann rhymed } 
She was a child yoac i 
Sie. har har Cai Pa 
{rid ey loved vy a love ity S} re 
é 
ka welve month from June Va 
It was litle paradisial. (I use his initial 
It rhymes so much better that wavy.) 
Their love was stronger by far than the lo 
Of those who were older than they, 
Of many far wiser than they. 
{oc ording to Constantin K. 
(Who snatched the fair Cretan away) 
Not the angels inhabiting heaven above 
Nor Prime Minister Sophocles V. 
Can ever dissever his soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Stassoula P. 
| f » 
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fident belief that Heaven will find some work for 
him to do that he can be proud of, for he could 
scarcely be happy on any other terms. 


PASSING SHOW 


THERE are many angles to divorce, says 
Dorothy Dix. Yes, and combined they make 
triangles. 


We love Donald Gordon for the people 
who have made him their enemy. 


lito is reported to be seeking friends. So 
is Franco, and they might get together. 


The first duty of a new Minister of Labor 
is to learn to say “Nice pussy” to a wildcat 
strike 


A good atom bomb shelter can in normal 
times be converted into a photographic dark 
room, a food storage room or a wine cellar, 
savs the New Jersey firm which specializes 
in building them. It should also be useful for 


Keeping out of the way of bill collectors 


One trouble is that Peace with Honor and 
, Peace with Russia are not the same thing. 


Do waiters tip when they eat in another 





restaurant. or have they a secret signal 
which gives them exemption? 

The Peterborough Examiner has been 
tal @ about the “far-flung” Members of 
Parliament. Surely “far-fetched” would have 
been better. 

Psvchologists are said to greet one- 











tio ses, what is the legal position of the 
yerson Who in } d gets o 
) Ss egg 

The new civil 1 ee ceremon O 

A is des ed TK Ve + » p > VIS 
sible But its consequence Ye just as 
compile ed seve 

The control measures adopted by P 

ent do not specify the nature e eme 
enc vhich ies them. We suspec 
consists in tne ct that the Libe s have 
c 4 ous malo \ 

Lu ‘land isn’t in the United Nations 
It we id itself compelled either to sup- 
ort Russia or to support that unspeakabte 


vil, Partition (in Korea) 


Somebody has been informing Governor 


Dewev that war with Russia will come this 
month. Probably the same persons who in- 
ormed him that he would win the Presi- 


| l rhe 
dential election 


The United Church of Canada calls tor 
“greater willingness to pay taxes.” This Is 
absurd; paying taxes willingly takes all the 
fun out of it both for the taxpayer and for 


Mr. Abbott. 


Lucy savs she knows the only way to stop 
inflation. It is to pass a law that anybody 


who increases the price of anything, W hether 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCHES SESS SS SSSSSSSRCSSCSSSKCCS SSSR RRR REET OCR THESTREET HSH R TERR RETESET RRRERET ERE RETO RE RRR ee ee 


goods or labor. shall go to jail 





ep re 
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Sees No Slump 


Gone Are the “Shiners’ ’ 


Drunken Brawls 


But the Fall-Fair’s Color Remains 


by William Colgate 


AN Al 


SDI 


T 


pies 
T 


Mn 


{ 
} 


hardy 


tember 


in THe 


displaying their 


gned to give 
old plain 
September 
from 
some 2.000 

Fal irs 
They yrew oO 
ties The first 
Up er ici 
PYo2: et 


ne 


norning, 


pere 
ariy 


proy ince 


and 
Newf ound! and to BC will see 


Niagara, then the 
The Honorable D. W 





good time 


had a humble 


agricultural 


i Was Tormed 


TUMNAL chill in the air ot 


bringing with it the 


field and orchard. re- 
the presence of that 
the tall tair. In Sep- 


OO towns and villages 


ot Ontario alone* are 
wares in a fashion de- 
evervone, voung and 
And through 


October. Canadians 


beginning 
of agricultural socie- 
1 society in 
in October. 


seat ol 





Smith cting survevor-general, was 
ce-preside with Lieut.-Governo! 
Simcoe Ss patron and probably first 
preside The Niagara Agricultural 
Societ\ d an annual fair and in oth- 
e prac al wavs did its best to pro 
note a ely and intelligent interest in 
droved farming methods 
As early as March 9, 1794, the Hon- 
rable Robert Hamilton of Queens 
nN. Wrote to his triend John Porteous, 
| e s, N.Y I have this day 


1 It 





Kt 


1d Mr. 


1) 


um of money to our 


* Me Comb of New York 


FORMS 


in fruit trees trom the 


Prince of Long Island. 


society established 





pose oO ture 
\ » DUVING nursery 
nemders lw §=Societs 
DOOKS DV enowned 
\ S 
oe) I) ( 


writers on agriculture The book 


prices were fairly stiff: from £1 to 


£3 and more. a volume. Now and 
then the members put aside serious 
concerns to relax around the dinner 


table when a silver snutf-box, 


appropriately ornamented with a horn 


great 


of plenty on the lid, was passed about 
Meanwhile, the Society moved on, and 
its facilities for holding exhibitions im- 
proved. In November, 1799, a park 
Was acquired a it Queenston, Ont.. for 
the horse and cattle show. Two vears 
Jater at Queenston, with the 
October, the program in- 
cluded ingredients that mark the mod- 
amusements, perhaps 
as Well as a park 


date ad- 


vanced to 


ern fall 
an Incipient midway, 


races, 


tor the cattle 


But in September, 1850, the local 


Societv went to town The annual 
Provincial Agricultural Exhibition was 
held at Niagar: i. Fourteen acres were 


t 


enclosed on the common by a_ sub- 


A Floral Hall 
A gricul- 
Hall 
and the premium 


stantial octagonal tence 


measured 140 x 24 feet; the 
Hall and the Mechanics’ 
each 100 x 24 feet, 


list showed prizes to £1,200. 


“BYTOWN” (Ottawa) 
of the first fair in the eastern counties 
of the It was held in July, 
1839, in the open space west of the 
present site of St. Andrew’s Church, 
at Wellington and Kent Streets 

rows of white tents were pitched 


fashion liquor flowed 


turists’ 


was the scene 


Provinces 


“Two 


in real Irish 
treely, and horse 
Wellington Street 
ting was razor-keen, 


races held on 
west of Bank.” Bet- 
and disputes soon 
(Jumber- 


were 


blew up between “grangers” 


men) and “chinors” (Irish laborers) 


The story is well told in the verses 


of W. P. Lett after Holy Willie’s Fair 
I l sel they came 
Fre far and near, the blind and lame 
I} t me 1 I ay 


this elaborate one was used in 1859 but 


Sg a 
CCN Oh O Sept" 












Upon that old eventful day 
They all assembled wild and free, 
To have a ranting roaring spree 


* s 


Pat Ryan’s horse and Davy’s 
Together entered for the match 
Fair, free and gallantly they 


pony 


Started 


As headlong up the street they darted, 
So close the judges, though they tried 
The winning horse could not decide 


* ” f 


Thus ended Bytown’'s first old) Fair, 
\ Donnybrook most rich and rare 


A tew later Richmond held 
two fairs yearly with the same results 
Drunken brawls between lumbermen 
and ex-soldiers did a great deal to dis- 
attendance Of the more sober 


vec irs 


courage 


people. It is said that when whiskey- 
excited grangers and shiners fought, 
Father Peter Smith, a brawny Irish 
priest, used to scatter the combatants 


with a long whip. 

It was not until the °30’s and °40’s 
that the fall fair settled down and be- 
came, relatively speaking, respectable, 
During this period agricultural socie- 
ties became organized groups for the 
promotion of arts and manufactures. 

Following the local fair, the annual 
Exhibition developed public interest 
not only in agriculture but in the fair 
as a meeting place for people who 
were mostly forced to live in a state 
of monotonous isolation For them 
horse racing, ploughing matches, side 
shows and the cocoanut shy afforded 
a welcome if sometimes 
amusement. 

The travelling exhibition came with 
the “SO’s and °60’s, when the fall tai 
was held in the chief towns and cities 
ilternatively. This change 


trom the formation of the / 


eXpensiv e 


resulted 
Agricultural 


Association of Upper ¢ Canada in 1846 
In the same vear the first Provincial 
Exhibition was held in Toronto. From 


then until the late “SO’s the fair was 


spirit OF fall jar Cas shown 


Pe tal 





held in turn among more thick 
ulated centres of the province 
don, Hamilton, Brantford, 1 
Cobourg, Kingston and Brockvi 


MRS. SUSANNA MOODII 

whole chapter to the Provinci: 
bition in her contemporary boo 
in the Clearings” (1853): * 
all bustle 
for the Provincial Agricultura 
no other subject was thought o 
about. . . It was as beautiful 
tember day as the most sang 
the agricultural 
sire, and the space allotted 

play of the various objects ot 
was crowded to overflowing 
Agricultural Hall, a 
building of boards, 
tilled with fruits of the e: 
products of the dairy were d 


large ter 


in abundance. . The vast 
ment in) home-manufactured 
blankets, flannels, shawls, ¢ 
and counter-panes was very 
Canada need not be bel 
any foreign country for ar 
comfort and convenience.” 
And so one hundred years | 
the growth of fall fairs in 
The same story can be told a 
Dominion. It has become an 
tion because it attractively c 
an appeal to the thirst for inte 
and knowledge  \ 
appeal to the visitor’s sense of 
his sense of excitement. But | 
more than all these, the fall 
become an institution becausy 
vides the opportunity, seldor 
neighbors to get 


scientific 


garded, to! 
and talk. This week dozens of 
apart as Almonte and 
Burks’ Falls and Napanee 
wood and Oshweken, were 
Ontarians some warmhearted 


as far 


hy today’s visitors and exhthitors) remains U 





Toro: 


and excitement, pri 


exhibitors coi 


was complet 





nate 


hah 


CUTIE 


centres 


ndsa 
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_ Are Today’s Frosh Up to Par? 


Canadian University Professors Speak Out Frankly 
About Lowered Standards of Incoming Students 


by ». &. Parsons 


WH about the University fresh- 
man’ |s he—or is he not—brighter, 
bette’ :rounded in fundamental pro- 
in his counterpart of 15 or 20 
veal o? Two weeks from now over 


70,000 of them will be treading Can- 
ada’s odd college campuses. * 

W 20 out of 92 freshmen at 
Ont Agricultural College failed 
ist _ President W. R. Reek 


thought the number “not unusually 
ine wonders what percentage 
ould disturb his equanimity. 

\ structor in remedial English 

versity of Saskatchewan dic- 

rief dialogue to 94 freshmen. 

its speak for themselves: 61 

nisspelled words at Grades 2 

18 per cent had no idea 

rite “to” and when “too”: 

cent confused “who’s” with 

vho but two made errors in 
¢ the apostrophe. 

Tes t Trinity College, University 

I to, disclosed equally appall- 
(SN, Feb. 14). 

Was this lack of ground work Do- 

de? To answer that question, 

Sat NiGHT contacted a dozen 

Presic of representative Canadian 


I ¢ sporting enough to com- 
thoughts to paper. Four 
ose” to answer. The con- 

s ild seem to indicate that the 

rest shmen are nothing like as 
idemically speaking — as 
Vpes of a generation ago. 


A Solitary Champion 


I] champion of today’s 
reshma s Principal R. C. Wallace 
1Q He felt there has been no 


the level of scholarship 
1 the contrary, standards 
Ve d ‘ ie x 

her University spokesmen 
ere ement that today’s crop 
ts is, on the average, less 
We d than formerly. Many 
Teaso given: poor pay turns 
mat chers to more lucrative 
DS y extra-curricular activi- 
time for serious home 
tud ‘S on utilitarian or enter- 
nit ction has lessened the 
too widespread cur- 
‘ thorough knowledge ot 
1 1 larger proportion of 
re ’ On to university whe- 

ter fitt not. 
point is, of course, our 
y. And it has changed 
Sfeally » blame lies squarely on 
act) step. But as Prof. S. N. 
he University of British 








Co ttre ta ate . 
: ms Ss: “It is difficult and mis- 
eadins eralize about the func- 
tion ay ence 7 . > j 
ence of . . . schools in 

—, 
8 0 ¢ ss 

of the ire universities, many with 
Colleges j 7 


the sense of concluding that those who 
pass through them are what they are 
because of the schools: whereas in 
fact, they are probably what they are 
because of changes in our society. . .” 

But he, too, agrees, that today’s stu- 
dents are “less interested in the more 
difficult techniques of learning.” He 
places the blame on the “many dis- 
tractions and many easy ways of satis- 
fying natural desires without effort.” 

More forthright is Dr. V. B. Rho- 
denizer, Head of the Department of 
English at Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, NS. He attributes the decline to 
“the practice of the unsound pedagogi- 
cal theory that the whole educational 
process must be made not merely 
‘painless’ but as highly pleasurable as 


possible.” 


Too Much to Do 


Agreement on that score comes 
from the same University’s Dr. Harry 
W. Hilborn, Head of Romance Lan- 
guages. The decline of “general ana- 
lytical ability and mastery of gram- 
mar and spelling,” he attributes partly 
to time-consuming extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and partly to “the stress on 
utilitarian or entertaining instruction 
at the expense of the sterner intellec- 
tual disciplines.” 

The “inadequate mental discipline” 
of incoming university students was 
also noted by Dr. Herbert Tucker, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts at Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, NB. 

Most of the professors remarked on 
the reluctance of today’s freshmen to 
tackle serious thinking. Says E. Em- 
mett O'Grady, Associate Professor of 
English at University of Ottawa: “The 
main reason for today’s less intensive 
learning is poorer instruction. Unfor- 


tunatel the better instructors are 
promptly asked to carry an added bur- 
den. . . . Overworked as they are, and 


suffering from the lack of recognition 
which is the common lot of teachers, 
manv of them turn to the more lucra- 
tive occupations of waitresses or bar 
tenders.” The O'Grady outlook would 
seem to be anything but Rosie. 


Not Enough Thinking 


Rev. Rodrigue Normandin, OMI, 
Registrar at Ottawa, agrees with two 
of his other professors that perhaps 
“we are OV erdoing visual teaching... 
to such an extent that students shun 
abstract thinking.” 

McMaster would agree with this. 
Most of the departments noted a wide- 
spread lack of ability on the part of 
today’s students to think constructive- 
lv or to write clearly and correctly. 
There seems to be very little enthusi- 
asm for knowing something simply tor 
the sake of knowing it. This is the 
view, too, of Dr. Donald G. G. Kerr, 
Head of History at Mount Allison. 


And Prof. Geoffrey C. Andrew of 
the University of British Columbia be- 
lieves that there is a tendency to ex- 
pect the school to be responsible for a 
good deal that the home and com- 
munity should assist in doing. The re- 
sult is that many students “do not 
measure up to the standards we are 
always aiming to reach.” 

The staff at Mount Allison Univer- 
sity mentioned all the reasons given 
by the other universities and added a 
few of their own. Both Dean Frank L. 
West of the Faculty of Science and 
Dr. A. C. Cuthbertson, Head of 
Chemistry, noted the modern ten- 
dency to enshrine memory work and 
discourage analytical thinking. Said 
Dr. Cuthbertson: “Pure memory work 
necessary tO pass examinations re- 
places sound understanding with the 
result that powers of interpretation 
are never developed—yet a national 
culture is just that, the power of its 
people to interpret life and nature in 
stone, Cn canvas, by words or in the 
laboratory.” 


Dr. F.. D. Southam. Head of the De- 
partment of Education, beiieves most 
of the blame for decline of academic 
levels ‘ies “in a degeneration of the 
respect on the part of teachers and 
students alike due to the dignity, chal- 
lenge and necessity of WORK.” 


Level Declining 


This point was also one of a number 
of reasons given by Prof. W. S. H. 
Crawford, Head of Mathematics and 
himself a Rhodes scholar of ten years 
ago. He felt that the financial boom 
vears had tended to weaken student 
efforts since, with good jobs easily ob- 
tainable, they had no motivation for 
working toward mastery of their sub- 
jec’s. He not only thinks the level 
of academic preparation of freshmen 
is definitely lower, but that it is con- 
tirually declining. And he bases his 
belief on students entering his Mathe- 
matics classes. A level of attainment 
is easily measurable here. 

And a final word on this controver- 
sial subject from Mount Allison’s Dr 
Liovd Duchemin, Head of the English 
Department: “Despite better teaching 
methods in the high schools, and the 
indubitably better courses offered, the 
average freshman probably 
much less about the things that matte) 
than did counterpart of 15 years ago.” 

His observations on the first-year 
(1) distaste for sus- 


knows 


English student: 
tained application; (2) slowness of 
comprehension; (3) impov erished vo- 
cabularly; (4) deficiency in judgment; 
(5) disinclination to believe in any 
other world than the common sense 
one of material things.” 

Will this fall's crop of frosh turn 
the trend up or keep it on the down- 
grade? 
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HEAD of the English Department at 
Vount Allison, Dr. Lloyd Duchemin: 


‘Know less about things that matter.” 





REGISTRAR, University of Ottawa 
the Rev. Rodrigue Normandin, OMI: 


‘We are overdoing visual teaching.” 





—Visual Ed. Service, UBC 
PROFESSOR Geoffrey C. Andrew of 
the University of British Columbia 
“Do not measure up to standards.” 
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WHAT Europe doesn't want: A revived German Army under German control. 


Germany: Key To War 


Hesitation Over Rearming Germany Lies at the Root 
of the Continent’s Present Despair and Inertia 


by Peter C. Dobell 


“IT DOES seem ridiculous. doesn’t 

remarked a prominent British 
general the dav after the Korean crisis 
had broken. “Here is Western Europe 


} 


] ] + ] h > hp ; 
iterally defenceless. while the Ger- 


mans. Europe’s foremost — soldiers, 


stand idly by. forbidden to. carry 
arms and having to rely on others for 

rotection.”” Admittedly this 
ral sees the problem with a mili- 


sut the effect of Korea has 


r own p 


t 





tary Dias 


been to lead more and more people to 
the same involuntary conclusion 

The result is a iatal dilemma for 
the Europeans On the one side Ger- 
many is feared and mistrusted; on the 
other they recognize, if thev dare, that 
Germany is economically and mili- 
tarily essential to Europe. Indeed, this 


dilemma lies at the root of Europe's 





present despair and inertia; and it 
I 
IS not soon resolved, Europe will go 
I 
down to either military or spiritual 


defeat betore Communism 

All the militarv leaders of Western 
Europe, without exception, favor the 
rearmament of Western Germany on 
military grounds Their arguments 
cannot be gainsaid. Conservative esti- 
mates credit the Soviets wit having 
Veteran divisions sta 
tioned in Eastern Germany, 


rmored 


eight of 


which are 


AS WELL. the “German Democratic 


Republic” has a special police force 
1umbering over 200,000 men some 


' : ; ; 
inits Of which are armed with tanks 


1 artille 
qd artiller\ 

recict thy r laraghle ftorecee 
Io resist this considerable force, 


*n divisions in Ger- 





I 
wo of which are 


many, t armored: two 
British TW American and three 
French. These e all the troops we 


would have to meet an initial Soviet 


lo support them, the Belgians and 


the Dutch could each produce the bet- 


part of a division, and France 
could put up two more. Britain could 
add one more division, and the 
Italians have eight divisions, but al! 
are in cade formation. Moreover, the 
military \ France and Italy 
must be heavily discounted owing to 


the fact that about a third of their 
populations are pro-Communist. 

The only hope for the West is to 
have a force which can hold up the 
Russians long enough, if they should 
attack, to allow the United States and 
the Commonwealth time to mobilize 
their armies and their industrial re- 
sources. This would mean holding for 
at least six months. 

The present force is quite inade- 
quate for this purpose. A Soviet at- 
tack now would probably reach the 
Atlantic in two months, no matter 
how effective the Allied defensive ac- 
tion. But tor the moment the possi- 
bility of direct attack is small. 

Three reasons justify this assertion. 
First, the successes which the Soviets 
are having in the Far East without 
being dizectly implicated support their 
general thesis that capitalist decline is 
inevitable; therefore thev see little 
reason to get struck by the lashing tail 
of what they regard as the dying beast, 
if they can avoid it. Second, they are 


still involved in vital reconstruction of 





Rheinische Post, Duesseldorf 
GERMANY listens to the dehate 


If he refuses it, he’s no European; 
if he takes it, he’s a_ militarist.” 


WHAT Europe is ready to accept: 


their own country. Third, there is a 
genuine fear of the atomic bomb. 

As each year passes, these deter- 
rents lose their force. Russian discov- 
ery of the secret of the atomic bomb 
means that the Americans will very 
soon have to consider that its use may 
bring strong retaliation. And the es- 
sential postwar reconstruction will not 
last forever. Then the only deterrent 
will be this sort of reflection by the 
Russians: “Will we profit most by 
continuing to support ‘civil’ wars 
around the world or are we strong 
enough to risk the big chance?” Which 
decision they will eventually come to 
depends directly on how strong the 
West becomes. 

Those who believe that Western 
Europe cannot hold off a Soviet attack 
without German assistance’ claim 
many advantages for it. They argue 
that the Germans are hard and skilful 
soldiers and the only uropeans who 
have had battle experience against the 
Russians particularly in tank war- 
fare. Admittedly it would take a few 
years to equip and train a German 
force, and it might not be ready in 
time. But, if it is not, neither will any 
other sufficient forces be ready. And 
surely, now that the chips are down, 
we must use all the cards in our hands. 

Yet, having agreed—if we have 
that on military grounds the establish- 
ment of a German force Is necessary, 
we meet political objections which 
make its achievement seem impossible. 
Objections from the French we can 
expect and understand. What is sur- 
prising is German sentiment against 
rearmament. 

The French, besides their old fear 
ot German aggression, fear that the 
Germans might use this force to en- 
deavor to get back the Eastern zone 
and lost territories, thus causing a wal 
into Which France would be drawn. 

They are also anxious lest the crea- 
tion of a West German army might 
lead to a Soviet preventive war, again 
involving France. And they naturally 
desire, so long as weapons are In short 
supply. to secure the largest possible 
amount of American arms for their 


A 





strong West German federal p ‘ic: 


own troops, rather than having to 
share them with the Germans 

Even on purely intellectual terms 
it is impossible to give satisfactory an- 
swers to all the French objections. The 
old fear of Germany probably has 
little validity today because France 
and Germany are both dwarted b 
Soviet Russia and the United States 
As General Westphal, formerly Kes- 


selring’s Chief of Staff in Italy, has 
remarked, “Russia’s dominating pres- 
ence makes a mockery of nationa 


armies in Europe.” 

The fear of a German irridentist 
policy could be resolved by the skill of 
French diplomats, since the Germans 
are unlikely to move unless they are 
sure that Europe is behind them 

The argument that Russia might 
consider the reestablishment of 


purely German army as s+ ficient 
danger to her security to justif) a pre- 


ventive war is not easy to dispyse 
As for the supply of arms, the decision 
does not really rest with the french, 
but with the Americans who can sa} 
who is to get them. 


WHAT makes the French o}jcctions 


much more difficult to meet is that 
their basis is not intellectu ta 
Rather is it emotional, and according: 
ly cannot be shaken by any a) ument 


One can reason till one is es) austed, 
one can tell the French how reals 


tic thev are being, how mi worl 
ane J Hl] no 
conditions have changed, an I] ne 
tr it 


Frenchman will concede in | ¢ tha 


German rearmament is nec \ 
However, people w ho y tne 
French well, maintain that really 
do recognize the need, thou o one 
1 being 


is prepared to say so for feu 
labelled a collaborationist Ir 


the Communists have fulls 1o1tee 
this situation. 

The British, the Belgiar d te 
Dutch all take a more realist’) \1¢ * 
this question of German re ment 
They regard it as a necessar , ver) 
much as cooperation with R | +4 

94] 


taken when forced upon us 
i : ticians 
In fact, Belgian and Dutch ticians 
CONTINUED ¢ AGE =! 
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Shines With Inward Light 


Louis Philippe Lainesse Turned 
A Handicap into a Philosophy 


by Fergus Cronin 


IVE-YEAR-OLD boy, the fif- 
, child of a farmer in Warwick, 


( was picking out a knotted shoe 
when the awl he was_ using 
S d. The awl blinded his right eye, 
his other eye gradually lost its 
sig) by sympathetic ophthalmia. Light 


‘tion had totally disappeared by 
ne he was eight. So instead of 
through a country school and 
ea ing to plough and thresh, Louis 
P ye Lainesse studied at the Naza- 
Institute for the Blind in Mont- 


re iking a course equivalent to high 
sch Today at 46, he is a well- 
kn Montreal lawyer, a foremost 
1 ty on matters pertaining to the 
bli ind Revisor-in-Chief of Que- 


bec’s Pensions for 
the Blind. 

From 1926 to 
1928 he studied on 
his own and passed 
entrance exams to 
the University of 
Montreal’s law fac- 
ultv. He supported 
himself by  sellinz 
baskets on the sid>. 





aa and also’ found 

time tor welfare work for the bl nd. 
He studied what law books there 
were in Braille, and friends and feliow 
students read to him others containing 


thorities and judgments which 
y in ink print. In 1931 he grad- 


uated first in his class, swmma cum 
aut ‘I tell people this,” he says 
1 “only to show that the blind, 
if given a chance, can do almost any- 
thir He was admitted to the Bar the 
same year, and practised on his own 

37 when the Blind Persons Aid 
\ct as passed and he was asked by 
Pre Duplessis to take over as 
Re in-Chief. 


Tactual Memory 


| esse specialized in civil law. 
He vs by heart the substance of 
eve e of the 2,615 articles of the 
Que Civil Code and can prove it 


hy 


ig the article for any number 
g1Ve 1. In Braille text, he says, he 
has ctual memory. “Sometimes a 
cert ssage I have read is before 
n dots, rather than in Roman 


not see a judge’s reactions to 
ents, but he can hear when 
nakes notes. He can hear the 
tem} { his breathing, and he can 
no -kly detect impatience by the 
i Sleeve than can a sighted 
tching a judge's features. 
1e has an advantage in cross- 
Witnesses because sighted 
ho have learned to control 
ires to make a desired im- 
es ive not learned to control 
es to the same extent. 
past 11 years, while carry- 
th provincial blind pensions, 
infined his law practice to 
ecasional cases for blind or 
ersons unable to afford a 


ing | 
he } 
hand 
Sights 





lawyer, or to “difficult cases.” Most 
blind people, he explains, are always 
challenging the world to prove that 
with cooperation and encouragement 
they can share in the duties and re- 


sponsibilities of a normal citizen. 

As director of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, of which 
he helped establish the Quebec Divi- 
sion in 1930, he has been spending 
much of his time on blind 
work, all gratuitously. 


welfare 


A bachelor, he spends most of his 
Spare time reading books in Braille. 
He is a subscriber to five magazines 
a month, trom both the U.S. and 
France. He also likes to play cards 
with sighted friends, take sun baths, 
swim and dive. 
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He has the confident bearing of a 
man with sight, to the extent that his 
blindness has often been unsuspected. 
One cold day in court, an hour or so 
after he had begun to plead a case, 
another lawyer was heard to ask, 
“What’s the matter with his glasses? 
They don’t defrost!” 

There are times, however, when he 
is glad to have someone help him 
across a busy street. Such gestures lead 
him to think, “There is so much kind- 
ness in the world, the least I can do is 
to make myself worthy of it.” 





EVERYONE 


MAKER... 


can speed up business 


with P.W. TELETYPE 


Scores of businesses have found that P.W. provides 
a streamlined shortcut to greater efficiency and 
lowered costs .. . by sending and receiving mes- 
sages instantly between branche;, factories, ware- 


houses. No duplication of work and inventories when 


you use P.W. Teletype. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% 


Canadian Pacific 


TOG. << 


speed your business. 


Private ul 43 





- Canadian National Private Wire 
Teletype Service is adaptable to your business, 
at surprisingly low cost. Call your local 
telegraph office. A communications expert will 


arrange a demonstration... prove how P.W. can 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 


am 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


British Columbia: 


SEA DISASTER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA'S salmon fish- 
ermen received a major blow last 
week: the long-waited Adams River 
run arrived off the mouth of the Fra- 
ser river but it was only 20 per cent of 
what it was in its previous cycle years 
The International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries commission, 
which controls the “take,” promptly 


(1942 and 1946) 








closed oft of these fish alto- 
gether. fro toOct. 2. The 
commission -d that if all fish got 
oug tl uld be a good run 
Ve S ne KL 
What happened to this vear’s run? 
It's anvone’s guess. The figures show 
four Vears ago enough salmon es 
caped er to spawn to @ive a rea- 
t : 
sonable chance for a good run this 
c Perhaps the fingerlings met dis- 
st vhe ) first Went out to Sea; 
perhaps the adult fish met trouble 
co g 
| v Ic cvcle n sal 
no Fis come in to spawn and die 
Next \ their offspring set out fo! 
he Pacific. Four full vears from time 
spawning, thev come back trom the 
Pacit to spawn and to die 
Hundreds upon hundreds of fisher- 
C faced a season of no earnings 
The loss to the canning industry would 
t ™m ons : 
But thev’ll be back next vear—when 
s other river spawning 
ects \ n ig tneir evcle Veal 
Alberta 


COMEBACK 


WHETHER the Social Credit grip on 


Alberta politically is as strong as ever 
} | . 


prohab will be tested when a bv- 


s held in Olds constituency 





SO ct that th ote W 
j Novembe The se 
gh the ce death of 
N I C OOK, farme vho had 
r ! Social Cred 





MOSCOW BOUND: Canada's new 


ic! Vosco Lieut 
( B. J. Guimond, as he left for his 
, post ahoard the Empress of Scot- 
ind from Quehec City. The 31-year- 
1 native of Quebe a member 
th Roya Z2na Regiment, 


Iwo old-time parties are expected 
to challenge Social Credit. One is the 
Liberal party, headed by J. Harper 
Prowse, MLA. That party has only 
two seats in the 57-member legisla- 
ture. 

The Progressive Conservatives de- 
cided at a convention this year to re- 
enter the field of provincial politics, 
after having backed the ill-fated Inde- 
pendent “party” tor several years. 

Liberals claim they have a good 
chance of springing a surprise win. 
They pointed to the 1949 Dominion 
general election, when their party poll- 
ed 116,000 votes in Alberta, only 
9.781 behind Social Credit, out of a 
total vote of 338,134. The Progressive 
Conservatives obtained 56,949 and 
CCF trailed with 31.3 

In the present legislature, there are 


two CCF members, no Conserva- 
tives. As a provincial general election 
mav not be held before 1952, at the 
earliest, the test in Olds riding will 


bald wide re 
hold wide interest 


Saskatchewan: 


BONANZA BROME 


NO ONE has suggested how frosts 
can be controlled. 

But some farmers in Saskatchewan 
have beaten the dangers. Around the 
Unity district, west of Saskatoon, they 
have turned to producing brome grass 
seed. It pays big dividends. For some 
unknown reason, Unity is one of the 
few districts in Saskatchewan where 
the brome seed “sets” well. For simi- 
larly unknown reasons, brome is most 
difficult to set in the U.S. and there is 
a healthy market from the States for 
this seed 

One farmer expects to make around 
$40,000 this vear, while the average 
grower with 100 to 400 acres may 
harvest $6,000 to $25,000. In 1938. 
brome seed was around five cents per 
pound. The next vear it jumped to 
eight and nine and hovered around 
that figure until 1948 when it jumped 
to 16. Last vear some sold for 41 
cents and this year’s crop may bring 
well over 32 cents per pound. 

Brome is the least demanding crop 
known. After seeding it requires little 
work, being disked about every four 
years to prevent it becoming root- 
bound; and in that vear farmers plant 
oats on the land. Undertaken as a 
conservation measure to prevent land 
drifting and to add fibre to the soil, it 
has proven a bonanza for the Unity 
district, and today about one-third of 
the land in that area is sown to brome 
It the crop turns out badly, the farmer 
that vear has lost no seed or labor 
When he hits a good year, he hits pay 
dirt and 1950 looks like another really 
profitable year for the Unity brome 


vrower’rs 


Newfoundland: 


DOLLAR EARNINGS 


HEADQUARTERS of the New- 
foundland Base Command, the United 
States military forces’ designation in 
the new province, announced the 
other day that it had spent over $9 
million in Newfoundland and other 
provinces in the fiscal year ended 


I 
June 30, 1950. Of this, over $6 mil- 
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PIPING DUET: Three-year-old Sandy 
MacLeod taps his foot in time to bag- 
pipe music as he stands beside his 
father, Bill MacLeod of Pine Falls, 
Man., during the Manitoba Piping As- 
sociation competition held in Winni- 
peg. Mr. MacLeod piped his way 
to third place. Sandy merely blew 


lion had been paid to Newfoundland 
civilian workers. “Other provinces,” 
of course, means supplies bought by 
the procurement authority. 

This year besides the regular em- 
ployment, extra work will be available 
at more construction work at the U.S. 
Naval Operation Base, Argentia, 
where almost $2 million will be spent. 
For the first time since the Americans 
built bases in Newfoundland (in 1941), 
Canadian contractors will be given a 
chance to bid on the projects. 


@ On August | the Criminal Code of 
Canada became law in Newfoundland. 
One ot the sections feared most by 
drinking drivers in the new province 
is now law. It means that drunk driv- 
ers in future go to jail for a week and 
lose their licences for six months. Al- 
ready two have served their time. 


Manitoba: 


WHOLESALE 


MANITOBA’S Government is in the 
book business. 

It operates a wholesale school text- 
book bureau which brings in no profits 
despite a thriving trade for the past 
20 years. 

Primary purpose of the bureau is to 
provide textbooks at a cheaper rate 
for school boards through mass _ buy- 
ing. The bureau now — purchases 
around $500,000 worth of text and 
library books annually, and breaks 
about even on the operation. The bu- 
reau. receives an annual grant of 
$22,000 a vear from the Provincial 
Government. 

It requires about 20 train carloads 
yearly to supply the demand of some 
120,000 students of the 12 grades. 
During the pre-school and early school] 
rush season a staff of 55 handles the 
movement of the books, shipping sup- 
plies out to various points. 

Practically all of the books come 
from Toronto. Only two of the 2,000 
titles stocked, including library books, 
had their origin in Winnipeg. The av- 
erage life of a text book, the bureau 
men say, is from four to five years. 








TOTTING-L?? 


FLOOD expenditures in Manitoba | 
all governments, federal, province 
and municipal, will probably top | 
$20 million mark by the time all b 
have been paid. 

This official estimate of the to 
cost of Manitoba’s disastrous spr 
floods was compiled by the Provinc 
Government Treasury Department. 't 
does not include between $5 milli p 
and $6 million to be spent on Grea: 
Winnipeg dikes. It does include mon 
paid out to rehabilitate those who si 
fered property losses, expenditur.s 
made by the governments for flood 
fighting, repair of schools and the 
University of Manitoba, payments 0 
churches, hospitals and other insi: 
tions and the amounts paid out {01 
the services of the armed forces 
fighting the flood. 


@ Winnipeg is sadly in need of a 1 
sports stadium. The city’s voters (lis 
fall may have the opportunity to \ 
on a money by-law to provide fi 
municipally-owned stadium. The plans 
call for a structure capable of acc: 
modating a crowd of between 15. 
and 18,000 persons. Cost of the 
dium is estimated at about $300. 
And if the voters give the project the 
green light it could be ready tor the 
1951 fall football season. 


New Brunswick: 


DRAGLINE DOLLARS 


MINING is the fourth-ranking 
mary industry of New Brunswick, e 
ceeded easily by lumbering, farming 
and fishing. But mining may be on its 
way up. Extensive surveys are being 
made of lead, zinc and copper dep 
in the north, where traces of gold 
silver also have been found. And new 
activity is stirring in the Minto 
mining district, whose output of 
550,000 tons accounted for more than 
half of New Brunswick's $7,40\ 
mineral production value last ye 
Federal legislation adopted last De 
cember enabled Maritime coal m 
companies to borrow up to two-thiyds 
of the money they needed to modern 
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BEST PILOT: Ed Mona, 20, 0 n 
couver smiles at Webster ! ) 
which acclaims him Canada’s ig 
° oc mf 

amateur pilot for 1950, He at 
Vancouver Airport in com n 
la 


with nine others from across ¢ 
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COOPERATION and serious attention to the Nation’s business on the part of 
ecial Session of Parliament is exemplified by this photograph taken while 


use was in Session. The Prime 


front-benchers behind Mr. 
cir equipment. One of the largest 
ors, Avon Coal Company, has 
d itself of this assistance to in- 
program costing more than 
$4 100. 
week Avon put to work its 
king beam dragline, said to be 
gest ever brought into Canada. 
It uge machine, weighing 600 tons 
ding the ballast, came from Ohio 
reight cars. Despite its weight 
valk 800 feet an hour, scooping 
s of earth at each bite and ex- 
: the seams of coal to a depth of 
80) 100 feet. This will boost Avon’s 
by 75,000 to 10,000 tons a 
thus increasing Minto’s entire 
ction by 15 to 20 per cent. 
machine represents the longest 
d stride yet in the development 
) mining which has transformed 
M Ss Operations in the last 15 years. 
outlook is that as other com- 
similarly improve their equip- 
me Minto in the near future will be 
ting 750,000 tons a year, or 
50 per cent more than last year. 


Ontario: 
CASUALTY 


CA™ \DA’S unique railroader, Sandy 
R Was a Victim of the recent rail- 
“ ike. Literally he died because 


Rabbit is in fact a rabbit, the 


n of a CPR baggage car crew 
Of g between Windsor and Lon- 
di vhen his baggage car was tied 
uy Vindsor during the strike, the 
C {t him in his hutch in the car, 
’ ¢ of the crew to feed him every 
a 1¢ day he was missing, and it is 


some miscreant got into the 
stole him. 
. When a mere infant rabbit, 


\ id on the CPR track near St. 
lo five years ago. The kindly 
cr ‘k him in, and made a pet of 
n - had his own hutch in the 
2, t the car but spent most of 
nl ing time perched on the desk 
0 uctor A. R. “Sandy” McDon- 


ig the five years Sandy Rabbit 
d almost 100,000 miles on his 
0 ' London and back. He never 





Minister and Opposition Leader George 
| confer briefly and informally in order to speed up proceedings. Govern- 


Laurent are interested spectators. 
missed a day because of illness or 
hangover. When his master, Sandy 
McDonald retired last November, the 
question was whether the rabbit would 
retire too. It was decided he was too 
young to quit, had several more years 
of railroading in him, and wouldn't 
be happy in idleness. 

His crew is heartbroken at his loss. 
Last week they placed a notice in The 
Windsor Star, which read: “Lost, 
strayed or stolen (presumably the 
latter) one rabbit from the baggage 
car in the CPR yards. Well- known pet 
of railwaymen with highly sentimental 
attachment. Known ‘throughout the 
city as the only permanent passenger 
on London-Windsor way freight for 
past five years.” ‘ 


WHAT PRICE SUDS? 


FOR a few days following the Do- 
minion’s new taxes thirsty Ontarians 
didn’t know what they should be pay- 
ing for their beer. 

The press directly after the tax 
speech reported the price in taverns 
would rise from 23 cents to 24 cents 
a pint, effective immediately. 

But it beat the gun, as confused op- 
erators who were trying to figure out 
what to do, and some of whom upped 
the price anyway, found out. 

Under Ontario law there can be no 
increase in the price of liquor or beer 
without government sanction, either 
through the Liquor Board or the 
cabinet. And the machinery of the law 
is not simple. It effectively snarls up 
any chance of a prompt price boost. 

Hit were the breweries. Under the 
tax impost it is placed on their malt 
consumption so it could be applied to 
them at once. But until the Govern- 
ment acted it would have to come out 
of their own pocket. 

And early in the week it was hinted 
the press had beat the gun in another 
regard. 

The price was liable to be 
The new tax, it was reported, meant 
more than 1 cent a bottle to produc- 
tion costs and the breweries (who had 
been contemplating asking for a price 
increase anyway) couldn’t absorb the 
difference. 


25 cents 


ROUND TRIP $137.50 up 
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9 Bonds Recommended 


For Investment 


Here are 9 government and corporation bond issues 
especially chose n to meet the varying needs of 
investors for safety, income and appreciation. As 


principals, we recommend their purchase. 
Price* 
Government of Canada 
234% Bonds due June 15, 1967/68.... 100.25 


Province of British Columbia 
% Debentures due June 15, 1968 99,25 


Province of Quebec 

3% Debentures due October 1, 1968/70 100.50 
The Hydro-Electric Power 

Commission of Ontario 
% Bonds due June 15, 1971/73 100.50 
British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited 
316% First Mortgage Bonds 


due March 1, 1975....... Sedeuuewa 98.50 


Canadian Breweries Limited 
4% Sinking Fund Debentures due 


January 15, 1969... 100.50 


Great Lakes Power Corporation Limited 
316% First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


Bonds due December 30, 1969... . 100.50 


lraders Finance Sa Limited 
1% Convertible Sinking Fund Deben- 


tures due January 15, 1965.. 109.00 


Western Canada Breweries Limited 
5% Convertible Debentures i 
due February 15, 1967 evee Soe 


*The prices mentioned are “accrued interest” 
and subject to confirmation. 


Yield 


2.73% 


We shall be glad to give you the facts and figures re carding 


these securities to help 3 you make your selection. 


McLeop, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
50 King Street West 


Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Montreal 


Offices at 


276 St. James Street West 


Telephone: Harbour 4261 


Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal and New York 


Correspondents in London, England. 


Members of The investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 


CRUISE 


ON THE 


ENJOY THE VACATION 
THAT TOPS THEM ALL! 





“QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 


Here is an incomparable holiday ct 
sea —rest and relcw or play to your 
heart’s content! Mammoth sports decks 


. sumptuous lounges . 
tertainment 
in the nightclub 


planned en 


. Al Donahue's music 
. beautiful pool 


delectable food and faultless 
Furness service. Every stateroom has 


its own private bath 


everything is included 


round-trip fare 


Best of all 


in the low 


SPECIAL 7-DAY CRUISES 
to Bermuda-Nassavu 


Nov. 3-18, Dec. 2-16 
Regular Sailings between 
New York and Bermuda 


Jan. 1 
$176 and up 


? 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


315 St. Sacrament St., 


Montreal 


@ FURNESS LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 








ecg 
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WAR WITHOUT POLICY 


No More Sign Than in World War II 


IT WAS fashionable during the Hitler 
War to quote Clausewitz’s doctrine 
that “war ts continuation of policy 
»y other means” as the quintessence 
of the German militarist spirit which 
we were fighting. But the idea of pur- 
suing one’s policy by war, if neces- 
sary, makes a lot more sense than 
fighting wars without policy 

let us not confuse policy with 
deals. We had ideals in profusion 
Expressed in the Atlantic Charter ot 


} 


1941, the Moscow and Cairo Declara- 
tions of 1943, and the Yalta Declara- 
tion concerning the setting up of a 
vorld organization, they called tor the 


beration of almost evervone, and the 


establishment of world peace 


But pe es Which could make these 
deals, Or an approximation to them. 
prevail, were simply lacking. Church- 

call in March 1943 tor a Euro- 


pean Union to be set up after the war 


was a policy. As this commentary 


lever ceased urging was perhaps 
he only policy which could speed 
ctory by offering the German people 








ternative to Hitler's rule and 


using the full effort of the conquered 

peoples. It was an inspiring policy 
which perhaps alone could bring about 
nN I i | L d SuT\ the 

c e ordeal ol Ss NO necine 





wars. But Roosevelt never once spoke 
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Of a Policy Behind Our Arms 


to winning the war. I can speak about 
this, for | argued it with Air Marshal 
Harris in early 1944. 

Then just to make sure that the 
German people would fight to the last 
gasp for Hitler's aims, we produced 
the Morgenthau Plan for turning Ger- 
many into a potato patch. 

To cap everything, the negotiations 
at Yalta and the final military instruc- 
tions to our commanders, which were 
to settle the postwar tate of Europe, 
were based on Roosevelt’s cheery 
assumption that since the Soviets had 
fought against Hitler they must be all 
right—though their deal with Hitler 
which precipitated the war might as 
well have led to the opposite conclu- 
sion. Because the democracies had 
aided them it was assumed that they 
were bound to be appreciative and 
cooperative though General Deane, 
head of the U.S. Mission in Moscow 
went to Yalta to counsel the exact 
opposite. and Kravchenko could have 
told what they were saying in the 
inner circles of the Kremlin 

On these assumptions agreements 
were signed which made the libera- 
tion of all Eastern and Central Europe 
a matter of taking the Soviet word for 
it. And 
to advance to Prague. and to Eisen- 
hower not to advance to Berlin. Eisen- 


orders went out to Patton not 


hower merely revealed the general 
lack of understanding among Ameri- 
can policy-makers at the time when 
he stated in “Crusade in Europe” that 
Berlin had no military or political 


Importance in April 1945! 


China Policy Nightmare 


The utter lack of anv. consistent 
policy. towards China, which could 
give permanent value to the great 
military exertions in the Pacific War 
‘ven more blatant. The prope! 
ame tor it Was given by Edgar Anse!l 
Mowrer in his book “The Nightmare 

U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

Now, having had no policy which 
would avert the Communist conquest 
( the vast land masses of Manchuria 
nd China—trom where it may spread 
down through Indo-China, Siam, Ma 
Va and Burma—we are fighting to 
prevent a Communist conquest of the 


peninsula of Korea. Once again one 
hears ideals expressed: “Halt Com 
munist aggression” and “Re-establish 
t Free Korea.” But there is not a word 
or a sign of a policy by which we may 


achieve this 

Take a look at the map of East 
Asia. It gives better proportion § to 
What we are trving to do than the 
battle maps of Korea. We have this 
tiny foothold, not in a separate coun- 
try which can be considered by itself, 
but a country which is part of a Com- 


munist bloc stretching back across all 


Asia and half of I urope 

What, exactly, are we trying to do? 
How far do we intend to go, how 
much strength are we willing to put 


in. and how long are we prepared to 
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SOVIET 


RADAR 


620,000 


UNION 


OUTER 
MONGOLIA 


: FRENCH 
INDO- 
CHINA 


OPPOSING FORCES 


stav? Nobody seems to have the 
answers to these questions, or at least 
nobody is giving them. 

In what way is the attempted Com- 
munist conquest of Korea different 
from the conquest already carried out 
in China, and why should it be im- 
perative to intervene in the one place 
When it was unthinkable to intervene 
in the other? If Korea must be saved 
from Communism, why should we not 
be equally determined to save For- 
mosa? If the Republic of Korea Gov- 
ernment is to be carried by force of 
arms bevond the 38th Parallel, why 
should not the Chinese Nationalist 
Government be aided in a reconquest 
of the mainland? 

It may seem to some a sufficient 
answer that Korea is small and vic- 
tory there seems attainable, while 
China is vast and perhaps unconquer- 
able. But the very smallness of Korea, 
bordering on the immense Soviet bloc, 
will make it extremely difficult to 
maintain a free regime there; while 
the freeing of China could change 
the whole future of Asia. 

1 am far from urging war with Red 
China, but merely trying to provoke 
some thought about the inconsistency 
of our war in Korea and the lack of 
any policy which can achieve a politi- 
cal victory there, should we be able 
to win a military victory. 

Actually, the biggest political vic- 
tory which it might be possible to 
wring out of the present situation in 
East Asia might well be won through 


SAKHALIN 
vi 
. 
y r 
A 
omy t 


Ye en oF 


1950: Line Acheson said } 
limit of the area which | 
.S. was committed to defend j 


foxinawa 


Pacific Ceua 


June 1950; Line Truman said 
U.S. would seek to maintain 
for duration of Korean war 





IN THE FAR EAST 


a policy of recognition of Communist 
China, a policy which would help the 
strong nationalist and anti-foreign ele- 
ment in the Chinese revolution to 
assimilate the foreign, Marxist 


ment. 


Nehru or MacArthur? 


If we are not going to take N s 
advice and come to terms with 
least Keep hands off, the revoluti 
forces of Asia, which he insist 
more nationalist than Comm 
then there is much to be said to k 
ing MacArthur's advice and ho! ing 
a chain of island bastions o he 
Asiatic coast. 

In the circumstances in which C 
Arthur issued his now famous 
ment to the Veterans of Foreigi s 
convention, President Trumai iS 
right in demanding its withd 
But it is nevertheless a valuab C 
ture on Pacific strategy, whic! ts 
through a lot of mushy thinking 
MacArthur calls “the hypocrisy .1¢ 
sophistry which has confused a Ie 
luded so many people distant 
the actual scene.” 

MacArthur's presentation 1s 
briefly this: victory in the rece 
shifted her strategic frontier fr e 
West coast of the Americas | ! 
long and vulnerable salient pro 
through Hawaii to the Philip; 
right across the Pacific “whi 
become a vast moat to protec! 
long as we hold it.” The U.S. a 














ili ntrol the Pacific to-the shores 
if by holding a chain of islands. 
is a natural defence line, 
n be maintained with a mini- 
military effort and expense, 
m which U.S. air and sea 
in dominate every Asiatic port 
idivostok to Singapore and 
any amphibious assault 
her from ever getting under 
vield Formosa to an unfriend- 
would be to give the enemy a 
the very centre of this de- 
| ; fer perimeter. 





\ Arthur dwells on Formosa’s 
mportance to all Japanese op- 
er in the last war. To hand it 
oN in enemy is to give him a huge 
; ible aircraft-carrier and = sub- 
tender. To hold it is to give 
5. the same facilities at an in- 
bly lower cost than the equiv- 

et units. 

\ joes MacArthur believe that 
U.S. to show itself strong and 
such a course would mean 

Oriental peoples. These 
pe he argues, “respect and fol- 


Ee 


low aggressive. resolute and dynamic 
p,” and “turn quickly from a 
p characterized by timidity 
tion.” His overriding opinion 








$1 to pursue any other course 
wo to turn over the fruits of our 
Pac victory to a potential enemy.” 

H s at least a clear policy. It is 
perhaps an “imperialist” policy; and 
MacArthur’s difficulty in persuading 
is ple to accept it is that they 
don’t nt to become the new Empire 
of West, and that this is a con- 
fus riod of transition from the 
g evervV nation looked after 
tself the UN age ol peace by co- 
A Roman View? 

\ iderstand MacArthur's atti- 


irds holding a screen of ts- 

i ces from the Aleutians down 
lapan and Formosa to the 

P es, and towards intervention 
hk itis that of a Roman pro- 
tending the far reaches of 

munist conquest of Korea 

ve unsteadied Japan, which 
tivating as an ally, and at 
rmined to hold as a base in 
Since, in his view, 
O svchology 
he welcomed the oppor- 


striking a blow against the 


screen 


IS impressed by 


Co sts Which would impress the 
O coples, restrain Russia and 
the U:S. position. 


eclation of What would be 
however, 
seems to have believed that 
power, plus no more than 
\ ons trom his occupation 
in, could do the job. How 
doc w things, now that a small 
of repression threatens to 
grK in ever-expanding conflict 
soviet bloc, which could be 

ng of World War If? 
\ nan of the Pacific, well- 
icq with the history of the 
Russ War of 1904-05, he may be- 
lev ! the U.S. has to fight Russia 
’e best to do it in the Far 
\ing at the immense Russian 
ice On the plains of I urope, 
vell argue the advantage of 


to do this Was, 


fighting her at the far end of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 

But it is quite unlikely that Mac- 
Arthur, for all the mystical confidence 
which he inspires in a large section of 
the American people, will prevail with 
his views. There is no disposition in 
the Truman Administration as vet to 
accept a war with Soviet Russia ‘as in- 
evitable. And even more apparently 
there is no ability to agree on a clear 
policy for either averting a war or 
winning a real victory if war comes. 

While MacArthur urges a “Pacific 
first” policy, General Omar Bradley is 
a “Europe first’ man. Republican 
Harold Stassen, in an otherwise ex- 
cellent summary of what is needed, 
calls for an ultimatum to the Kremlin 
that we will drop atomic bombs on 
“Moscow, the Urals and the Ukraine” 
— that is, on the cities, on the people, 
to drive them as Hitler did to fight for 


NAVY Secretary Matthews spoke of 
preventive war, rebuked by Truman. 
Stalin—at the next aggression by the 
Soviet bloc. 

Secretary of the Navy 


a preventive war (" 


Matthews 


Says ression to 








force cooperation in peace” was his 
curious phrase) may become necessary, 
and escapes dismissal; the Comman 
dant of the Air Force College urges 
the bombing of Soviet atomic installa 
tions—a much more sensible proposal 
and is instantly relieved of his post 
So the vammer goes on. Our govern- 
ments are too timid to grasp the big 
ideas, presented by Mr. Churchill, the 
Atlantic Union group and the Euro- 
pean Assembly, which alone can in- 
spire hope in the future, gain us the 
initiative and win from Stalin. the 
support of his minorities and satellites 
Mr. Pearson assures parliament that 
we have no military commitments 
under the Atlantic Pact. Mr. Acheson 
fights the majority of his advisers on 
Atlantic Union. The British Labor 
Government opposes the Schuman 

Plan and European Federation 
They will all go to the U.N. and 
talk hopetully for another precious 
three months about what it can do 
for world peace. But the last thing 
they want to do is make the decision 
to expel the member who is among 
them only to obstruct or veto every 
effort really to organize the U.N. fo1 

peace-keeping and mutual aid 
Wills n Woodside 
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' Write for Fully Descriptive Brochure 
In Canada—Movado Watch Agency 


____.36 Toronto St., Toronto 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





saves embarrassment...and money? 


If you are in doubt. have vour letter or parcel weighed betore 
mailing because recipient must pay double the deficient postage. 
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@ Only Craven ‘A’ 


For extra smoking pleasure—a really 


delightful smoke—nothing I know of 
equals the smoothness, coolness and 


freshness of my favourite cigarette. 
That’s why I ask for Craven 


evervwhere and always. 


Craven A 


Cork Tipped Cigarette 




















in the world! 


CARRERAS LTD., 


has that grand, 
world-famous quality I enjoy so much. 


> 
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without cork tips— 
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LONDON, ENGLAND — 
150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 







| DEVAS 


UNENVIABLE JOB 


PRESIDENT Truman’s opponents, 
groping excitedly but uncertainly for 
victory in the fast-approaching elec- 
tions, howied with glee over his terri- 
fic boner concerning the Marines, and 
gloated over his “abject” apology. But 
one noted in the comments of many 
editorialists a sympathetic under- 
standing of the almost unbearable ha- 
rassment under which he’s working. 

Here he is, with all too little back- 
ground and training, struggling to 
guide his nation and lead the entire 
free world through one of the most 
turbulent and dangerous epochs in his- 
tory. He is involved in an extempor- 
ized military campaign in the Far 
East, in an attempt to galvanize the 
UN into a real force tor keeping the 
peace. But the UN members are giv- 
ing punig little active help, and the 
U.S. faces dark storm w arnings in go- 
ing too far by itself. 

‘Drawn thus into Asia, he 
rising cry from Europe to send forces 
there at once, to save that continent. 
By the very nature of the Papier 
process, leading citizens feel called 
upon to counsel the ae as to the 
best policy for survival. 

General MacArthur says, stand firm 
on the islands off the Asian continent. 
General Bradley urges the strengthen- 


faces a 


3 





—International 


“TROJAN SHIPS” are new menace: 
40 U.S. customs inspectors leave the 
Polish liner Batory in New York after 
searching her for concealed A-bomb. 
Geiger counters don’t serve for this. 


ing of Europe. The Secretary of the 
Navy calls for the atom- -bombing of 
Soviet Russia. A group of influential 
senators pleads for a great effort to 
convince the peoples of Russia that 
we are their friends. 

In the midst of all this, there is an 
election to be won. And it is also in 
the nature of the democratic process 
that Mr. Truman should feel that the 
welfare of the nation can only be well 
served if his party continues in power. 

In this welter Mr. Truman must 
impose controls, call up men, send 
troops to Europe, keep an eye on 
other imminently threatened sectors, 
take the risks of plunging deeper into 
Korea or of the effect of failure there 
on the election. Truly, this is an un- 
enviable job.—W.W. 


Joins Executive of 
Gooderham & Worts 
Limited 





John Thomas Thompson has be ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager for Can- 
ada, Beverage Division, Gooderham & 
Worts Limited, Toronto, 

Mr. Thompson is well-know as a former 
football player with the famed Calgary 
Stampeders. He has been an_ executive 
member of the Calgary Stampeders since 
1930 and has béen Vice-President for the 
past four years. He was also President of 
the Western Interprovincial Football Union 
in 1940 and 1947, 


During the recent war, Mr. Thompson 
served with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Since the end of the war he has been Man 
ager for Alberta, Gooderham & Worts 
Limited. 

He will assume the executive position 
formerly held by Colonel H. R. Alles, 
OBE, whose retirement from Gooderham 
& Worts Limited was recently announced 
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To the Rescue 
S for the article on manners 
ce Coffey (Sept. 12) telling 
) seat the premiers of the ten 


, when we have them to din- 


same time. This has thrown 
dozen times already and I’m 
> straightened out. 
Ont. H. POLLOY 


Dr. Diesel’s Invention? 
XICHARD’S article on Dr. 
ises a question to which I 
r seen a satisfactory answer. 
ls original patent specified 
sine wherein the ignition was 
by high compression of the 
iir and the introduction of 
by an air blast. The Diesel 

30 years ago were fitted 
‘ir compressor for this pur- 
I think that there is an en- 
his type in the Hamilton 
AS. 
the same time Messrs. 
and Ackroyd developed an 
lich dispensed with an air 
used “solid injection,” actu- 
| injection. This type of en- 
y superseded the original 
ost completely, but it is the 
lich today is called a Diesel 
fhe true term Hornsby- 
engine fell into disuse, which 
bitter complaint from Mr. 


was the term Diesel engine 


on the Hornsby-Ackroyd? 
C. W. HOLMAN, MEIC 
gh, Ont. 


No Snubbing 
pe that the U.S. and U.K. 
bing India for a change... 


Knox summed up the situation 


ist 8): “If the U.S. and 
h to inaugurate major poli- 
1, they had better make it 
they are consulting India 
ire taking her advice se- 


> T. T. BENNETT 


Brought a Proposal 
nks for running the in- 
ticle on Purdy’s Cafe in 
agazine (SN, July 4). 
eady been noticed by many 
ic and has even brought a 

Marriage to one of our 
picture! 
ery sure that this series has 
inadian food industry im- 


BC, G. F. SELDON 
Purdy’s Cafe 


‘inst the Grain Exchange 
en a subscriber to SaTuR- 
lor many years and gen- 
{ the articles fair. But the 
nna Lb. McDougall, “Kill- 
ie Myth” (SN, Aug. 22) 
een found in the Winni- 
‘ss (Which we all know is 
ece of the Grain Ex- 
lout surprise. 

een farming here since 
ive had many years’ ex- 
erating a farm when the 
‘s functioning. I certainly 
any more of it, and if you 
of Western farmers you 


will find the overwhelming majority 
will vote against the Grain Exchange. 


Hendon, Sask. T. BERVEN 


Sex Changed 
IN YOUR review of the film “Private 
Angelo” (SN, Aug. 29), by a sudden 
change of sex, Maria Denis who has 
the role of Lucrezia becomes Mario 
Denis in persona of Private Angelo. 


Give other cars the 
brush off. You can 
with the new B-A 88 
and 98 gasolines. 
They give you greater 
SC ee uli 
er acceleration, bet- 
ter performance. 


ECONOMY 


Your car is loaded 
with extras. Extra pro- 
Tait: rd mele 
tery strain, gum and 
carbon troubles. 
ba Te -) ee 
98 economy in 
your engine perform- 
ance and in your 
pocket book, too. 


Tau 


You gét SERVICE in 
eer TT Me ee LL 
quickly filled. Wind- 
shield cleaned. 
eT eat ST: ME 
rooms for your 
eA ee 
plenty of service at the 
sign of the big B-A. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


Perhaps, by another strange metamor- 
phosis, it could be arranged to have 
Peter Ustinov become Pietra Ustinova 
playing the part of Lucrezia, thus 
facilitating a proper harmony all 
round. Despite this error—for Peter 
Ustinov played Private Angelo, as well 
as co-directing and co-producing the 
film with Michael Anderson—Mel- 
wyn Breen substituted very well for 
Mary Lowrey Ross while she was on 
vacation. 


Toronto, Ont. THOMAS LAMBETH 
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Best Statement 
I SHOULD like to express my appre- 
ciation of Willson Woodside’s splendid 
article entitled “Greater Than Korea” 
(SN, Aug. 29). This is the best state- 
ment I have read to date of the very 
serious implications of respective for- 
eign policies. 
Everyone probably recognizes the 
danger ahead but we all need to have 
it stated for us this clearly. 


Toronto, Ont. C. H. DICKINSON 
The Ryerson Press 
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RADIO & T.V. 


AUTUMN AIR BRINGS 
AUTUMN PROGRAMS 


PROGRAMS come and programs go 

. and what is being readied for Mr. 
and Mrs. General Public this Fall’ To 
begin with, a few will be missing, in- 
cluding Buckingham Theatre, “Allaa 
and Me” and the “CIL Serenade.” 





YOUR OWN DESIGN—Enduring and economical B.P. 
FLORTILE is laid “tile by tile’ to your own choice of 


pattern and colour combination. 





EASY TO CLEAN—A light mopping quickly makes 
B.P. FLORTILE bright as new. Dirt and grime don't pene- 


trate its smooth surface. It's fire-resistant and waterproof. 


adds colourful beauty 
that’s yours for years 


The latter has only been dropped be- 
cause CIL is taking over (beginning 
Oct. 22) the popular “Singing Stars of 
Tomorrow,” dropped by York Knit- 
ting Mills last Spring. 

In spite of rumors and speculation, 
Andrew Allan will be back from his 
summer holiday in England to pro- 
duce the Stage “51 series. This year 
the plays are to be presented in blocks. 
Opening block represents the decades 
of this century and starts on Oct. 8 
with the first of two introductory plays 


by Laurence Housman (“The Young 
Victoria” followed the next weck by 
“The Widow of Windsor”). Adapta- 
tion is by John Bethune. 

The turn of the century will be fea- 
tured on Oct. 22; is an adaptation by 
Andrew Allan of the “Diary of a No- 
body” which appeared serially 10 
Punch. On Oct. 29, the First World 
War will be depicted in “All Quiet on 
the Western Front” by Erich Remarque 
and adapted by Joseph Schull. “Main 
Street” by Sinclair Lewis, adapted by 


LONG LIFE—Tramping or scuffing can't harm the beauty 
of this tough, durable flooring. Its base colours are solid 


throughout the thickness of the tile. 


Name 





B.P. FLORTILE is available in a wide range of distinctive 
colours (solid and marbleized)—for any room—for any 
budget. It is made by the makers of famous B.P. Asohalt 
Shingles, B.P. Insul-Board, B.P. Insul-Ated Sidings (Insul-Bric, 
Insul-Tex, Insul-Stone), and other building materials for 


better Canadian living. 


For complete information and 
illustratedliterature(free),send 
this handy coupon direct to 
P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or 
P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg, 
underlining the products above 
in which you are interested. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE IN CANADA $1 







Ronald Hambleton, follows on 
1. The °30’s will be highlighi 
Lister Sinclair’s adaptation of 
on the Dole” on Nov. 12 and t! 
ond World War in Len Pet 
adaptation of “The Plague,” Ni 

Following last year’s suc 
season of full-length operas, th 
is planning some ambitious 
Terence Gibbs will again be pri 
co-conductors are Nicholas 
schmidt and Geoffrey Wadd 
First on the list is “Turandot” | 
cini. It is to be sung in Eng 
soloists, a chorus of 50 and 
choir of 12, accompanied b\ 
piece orchestra. Date is Oct. 

Dec. 13: “Albert Herring” | 
jamin Britten. 

Jan. 10: “Rigoletto” by Ve 
Italian). 

Feb. 7: “Madame _ Buttert 
Puccini (in Italian). 

March: a French opera fron 
real. 

April 18: “Cosi fan Tut 
Mozart (in English). 
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A FEW programs died on the US 


networks. You won't hear “| 
Tavern” or Phil Harris at 
Faye. And Burns and Allen 
afternoon program. 

It looks as if such shows as 
or Consequences” and the q 
ers are going to give way to t 
howlers. Don MacNeill, Art! 
frey and Groucho Marx arc 
up fast and faster. But thei 
seem to be a Canadian co 
anywhere on the Canadian 

However, when Canadian 
to their own stations, theyll | 
of their old favorites and a 
ones. “Opportunity Knocks’ 
to the air on Sept. 18 and ° 
returns to Toronto for a se 
ing Sept. 24. It will again be 
direction of John Kannaw 
grams returning early in Oc 
clude: “Way of the Spirit” 
“Canadian Cavalcade” (Oct 
Theatre (Oct. 6), Nation 
Broadcasts (Oct. 6), Dor 
Chorus (Oct. 8), “Cross 
(Oct. 12), NY Philharmo 
15), “Citizens’ Forum” (Oc 

And something new is to b 
ly CBC series (Oct. 3 to Ne 
movie-making talks, in cc 
with the BBC. Entitled “A 
Made,” it tells of movie proc 
the launching of the film; is 
by CBC’s film reviewer, Ge! 
ley and is to be presented by J 
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nave great strength and stiffness 


\ ith the full power of the engine 
ehind it, a propeller shaft has to 


cit will bend or break. “Monel” 
hatts give remarkable satisfac- 
n and long life. 
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Trolling lines of ‘‘Z’’ Nickel wire are 
being used more and more because 
they are tough, rust-proof and easy to 
reel in. Fish hocks and tackle made 
of Nickel alloys are strong as steel, 
and resist corrosion even in salt water. 


WW 
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NTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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Equipment made of Nickel 
alloys is used in handling 
and canning fish and other 
sea food because it is rust- 
proof, sanitary and stands 
an immense amount of 
wear. 


Pocty-diree years of research have uncovered 
hundreds of uses for Nickel in the United States and 
other countries. Now Nickel exports bring in millions 
of U.S. dollars yearly. These dollars help pay the 
wages of the 14,000 Nickel employees in Canada and 
also help pay Canadian railwaymen, lumbermen, iron 
and steel workers and other men and women making 


supplies for the Nickel mines, smelters and refineries. 


( sm EVERY “mre ) 


Canadian Nickel ... 


LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, 


TORONTO 
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LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN YOU BUY OR BUILD 


OE 


In these Anaconda advertisements, a complete sertes of more 
than 70 butldinge hints u ill be publishe d. Clib and save them 
to check on that home you build or buy, Get the most out of the 


biegest investment you may ever make. 


] No longer need windows be 

* tabricated on the job. Complete 
units, available in wood or metal, 
include sliding or hinged sash setina 
weatherstripped frame, with screen 
and storm sash. All exposed metal 
should be rustproof. Copper, brass 
and bronze are especially suitable for 
window flashings, screening, weather 
stripping and hardware because they 
cannot rust. 





20 Avoid errors in stair layout. 
© Check to be sure that the “‘rise’”’ 
and “run” of each step totals 17!» 
ins. Proportions shown ensure an 
easy incline. Minimum headroom 


should not be less than 6 ft. 8 ins. 
Avoid winders—wedge-shaped stair 
treads—at corners. 
ace. So is a single step. 
level 


They're a men- 
A difference 
least 3 


in floor requires at 


steps. 








2 Closets should be 
* Modern ideas organize space to 


practical. 


Suit specific storage needs. Some- 
times whole walls contain storage 
partitions, but even ordinary closets 


can be improved. Here’s a bedroom 
> 


closet, of minimum 2 ft. depth, with 
double doors for convenient access. 
It’s divided into two compartments. 
One is for clothes, the other has 
sliding trays. 


ANaCon pA 


Copper and Brass 





AVOID WATER LEAKS 
WITH COPPER 


Eavestroughs, downspouts, flashings and valleys made 
from durable Anaconda Copper outlast by far those 
made from ordinary rustable metals... save expensive 
rust repairs and replacements... and prevent water 
damage to walls and ceilings. It costs surprisingly little 
more to enjoy all the advantages of copper. Why not 
get the facts from your roofing contractor ? Write for 
free illustrated booklet to Anaconda American Brass 
Limited, Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario; 
Montreal Office: 949 Dominion Square Building. Since 
1922 Headquarters in Canada for Copper and Brass. 


Anaconda Copper & Buass 








A NATION DIVIDED 


South Africa’s Apartheid Po icy 


Puts Races into Compartm« 


WHAT is apartheid, which inspires 
Dr. Malan’s Group Areas Bill, recent- 
ly passed by the South African Parlia- 
ment? Literally, it means “the state ot 
being apart.” For the Nationalists in 
South Africa it means a far-reaching 
policy of racial segregation. 

The Group Areas Bill proposes to 
divide every city, town, and hamlet in 
the country into three main racial 
zones—White. Black and Colored. All 
farming land would be similarly ap- 
portioned. This, in practice, would be 
a less drastic change, for a rough divi- 
sion of farming land already exists, 
with some three-quarters of it reserved 
for ownership by Europeans, although 
they make up less than one quarter of 
the population. 

No person will be allowed to reside, 
acquire property, or conduct a busi- 
ness, in a zone not earmarked for his 
own racial group. Europeans will be 
forbidden to live in an African area, 
and Africans in a Colored zone. (“Col- 
ored” people are the offspring of mix- 
ed marriages through the centuries. ) 

There is, however, one concession. 
Since Europeans rely on non-Euro- 
pean servants, these may live on the 
property of their employers by special 
permission of the Minister of Interior. 
The same permission applies to native 
miners in their compounds, and to 
workers living on factory premises. 


Can Enter Homes 


The Bill envisages eventual control 
by the Government of all ownership 
and occupation of land throughout the 
country. Powers are conferred on the 
Minister of Interior to acquire any 
immovable property and to occupy 
any land or premises which the Gov- 
ernment may need. The right to chal- 
lenge his powers in the Courts is spe- 
cifically excluded. 

He is to be advised by a Land 
Tenure Board, appointed by himself 
and consisting of European members 
only. This Board will employ inspec- 
tors who shall have the right to enter 
and inspect homes and properties at 
any time of the day or night, to ensure 
observance of the Minister’s intentions. 

This conversion of South Africa 
into a checker-board division of racial 
zones will be undertaken by degrees, 
but—significantly—the first province 
selected for it is the Cape Province, 
where racial land restrictions appli- 
cable to other parts of the country 
have been resisted for three centuries. 

Not unexpectedly the Group Areas 
Bill has aroused the most violent con- 
troversy, which extends beyond the 
borders of South Africa and involves 
other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. Both India and Pakistan have 
condemned the Bill and have asked 
the Union Government not to proceed 
with it. The Minister of Interior re- 
plied that “other nations should not 
poke their noses into our affairs.” 

Dr. Malan claims that the Bill is 


essential to “make South Afric: 
for the White races.” It is only o 
several measures taken or propos 
ensure racial purity. These inclu 
preparation of a population re 


and a system of identification 
(described by one critic as a 


stud book,” because it is intend 
prevent people escaping acros 
boundary of their racial group 
banning of all mixed marriage 
the rendering of cohabitation be 
members of different racial group 
Citize 
Bill to ensure loyalty of newco 


criminal offence; a new 


passport control to prevent 


critics from leaving the count 


attack the Government from a 


and outlawing of the Communis 


Three additional measures 


DEFYING the UN, Dr. Mal. 


virtually annexed mandated 
West Africa. Recent electior 
him a sweep of the Afrikaner ai 
man vote, backing Apartheid 


been announced to round off 

gram: withdrawal of the righ 
most 8 million Africans to b« 
sented by three Europeans 
Union Parliament; removal 

“Coloreds” from the Common 
Roll; and the establishment 
Union as an independent kK 
within the British Commonwe 

These measures are linke 
“Pan-African” endeavours to 
Union control northwards in « 
keep the influence of Africat 
tion from penetrating south 
equator. The entire program 1s 
ed as vital to the Government 
theid policy, which springs ful 
tally from a belief that the b 
survival of the European 
South Africa is at stake. 

The Opposition, made up © 
United Party, the Labor Par! 
few liberal elements, in attac 
Group Areas Bill, pointed 
while the Africans compris 
quarters of the population, 
receive only one-eighth of U 


By Colin Legum, Special to t/ 
don Observer and SATURDAY 
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Germany:.-Key to War 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
splendid and intelligent will- 
o cooperate in any Western 
.cheme and there is no doubt 

would readily accept any 

arm Germany. Britain’s ac- 
is pretty general. Not only 

British not suffered through 
ition, but also they have al- 
ferred to leave as much of 





—Miller 

FIERY German Opposition leader 
Kurt Schumacher has now shifted his 
stand on German rearmament, agrees 
German participation if Allies 
ncrease forces in the Reich. 


the fighting on the Continent as pos- 
sible to other peoples. 

The reaction of the Germans is 
nost \pected. All parties have re- 
ected raament and the reforma- 
tion of a German army. They fear the 
Russians They feel a new repugnance 
for fi ig. And the Bonn Govern- 
ment 1x10uUs to reassure the West 
that ( iny is no longer militaristic. 

Fe the Russians works in this 
Way. Tie German says to himself: “I 
KNOW the Russians treat enemy 
soldic d prefer to have a clean 
slat they arrive.” And the poli- 
ticla “We know the West is 





Russia strong. If we rearm 


™ only bring down the wrath 
of R mm our heads and perhaps 
caus Far better to depend on 
the A that, if necessary, we can 
to the Russians that we 
reject ied efforts to militarize 
\ 


le repugnance of the war 
gene it is genuine. They have 
n ich fighting and they are 
suffering and misery it 
ng mer officers who should 
\ ite that about 70 per cent 
nen of military age are of 
> 4 tion, : : 
rerman and French objec- 
t Europe with an impasse. 
Europe successtully, Ger- 
ire necessary; yet neither 
or the Germans will agree 
ical decision which must 
Germany is to participate 
1 defence. Obviously what 
hee » some dramatic alternative 





to rearmament in the conventional 
sense, an alternative which will catch 
the imagination of Europeans and en- 
able the French and Germans to see 
their way around their political ob- 
jections, 

['wo possibilities are being discuss- 
ed. The first is the creation of a gen- 
darmerie much as the Russians have 
done in their zone. Politically it would 
be the easier, since it would require 
no more than a statement by the 
Allied High Commission to the effect 
that Germany could now have a cen- 
tralized police force—a request often 
made by the Germans for purely do- 
mestic reasons. For the same reason, 
it would give the Russians less occa- 
sion to shout that the Allies were re- 
arming Germany, and so minimize 
the danger of a preventive war. 

This suggestion is, however, open 
to several objections. If this police 
force were of small dimensions. it 
would have no military value; while, 
if it were large enough to satisfy that 
objection, it would really be a national 
army, the very thing which the French 
are Opposing. 

The second possibility under dis- 
cussion is that Germany should con- 
tribute to a European Army. This is a 
suggestion on a higher plane altogeth- 
er: both the difficulties and the advan- 
tages are of a greater magnitude than 
those arising out of the idea of creat- 
ing a gendarmerie. 

Its connections with the present 
movement for closer European coop- 
eration symbolized by the Council of 
Europe and the Schuman Plan are 
obvious, if uncertain. It might be the 
very means by which Britain could be 
drawn into European cooperation. 
And it overcomes German objections. 

Adenauer has already stated clearly 
that he would view favorably a pro- 
posal of this kind. “The most that 
would be considered would be the 
question of a German contingent 
within the framework of a European 
Army.” Many Germans, in their dis- 
illusionment with nationalism follow- 
ing the defeat, are grasping sincerely 
at internationalism. An imaginative 
step such as forming a European 
Army—as urged Mr. Churchill and 
overwhelmingly backed by the Coun- 
cil of Europe—might go a long way 
toward drawing the hitherto deadly 
sting of German nationalism and give 
the Germans a new ideal to work for. 

Of course, an idea of the magni- 
tude of this one of forming a Euro- 
pean Army cannot be worked out im- 
mediately. And the military situation 
is precarious. Therefore it may be 
necessary to begin by a compromise. 
Perhaps the wisest way out of the im- 
Passe W ould be to use both possibilities 
which are being discussed—to begin 
by forming a gendarme rie and to in- 
corporate it into a I uropean Army as 
soon as a place can be made for It. 
Such a compromise would take ad- 
vantage of the best features of both 
proposals, while avoiding the greatest 
difficulties and dangers. 

The proposal tor a European \rmy, 
with all it could mean in restoring 
self-confidence and setting up a new 
loyalty, is perhaps the most encourag- 
ing idea in Europe today. 
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Perhaps you think of your local Roval Bank as 
the place where you deposit money ... 


occasional money orders or travellers cheques... 


or arrange loans. 


But it is much more than that. 


Your local Royal Bank branch is the logical place 
for you to go for confidential discussions on all 


kinds of financial subjects, from your personal 


ne of the world’s great banks 
is just across the street 


or buy 


budget to some major business venture. 


When you talk things over with your local 


Royal Bank manager, he brings to your problem 


a banking knowledge gained through years of 


training in many different branches and 


communities. And if necessary he can call on the 
local knowledge of 669 other branches in Canada 


and 61 abroad, and on the specialized training 


of experts in many fields. 


In fact, a// the facilities of the Royal Bank are 
available to you through the branch around the 
corner or just across the street. Its door is your door 


to one of the world’s great banking organizations. 


OF CANADA 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
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HAVE YOU EVER MADE 


O. business deal 


WHILE TRAVELLING? 


Many a time, businessmen have met on trains, planes and boats... and made mutually profitable 
business deals. Sometimes such strangers are from around the world ... sometimes from just 
around the corner. It isn't sheer luck. It's merely proof that you have to get around to get ahead. 


In May, 1951, businessmen from all over the world will converge on Toronto... by every means 
and mode of transportation. 
Many of them will have something of interest (and profit) for you. You can meet them all... 


see what they have to offer... compare values .. . at the Canadian International Trade Fair. 


Ask your trade association, or write for an informative 
illustrated booklet to The Administrator, Canadian 






International Trade Fair, Toronto. 


EOE ye 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO MAY 28- JUNE 8, 1951 


There’s something for YOU at the 







DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 








For help in the planning of all kinds of 
sales promotio oninti eee AY I 

ee (all adelaide 7361 eS 
SITURDAY NIGHT PRESS “wma | "*‘Escsato oe sw 


Order from your dealer—or from 


MARK 


DIRECT MAIL, PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGUES, FOLDERS, BROADSIDES, 
BOOKLETS, DISPLAYS CashS— Belleville 18 Ont. 


Z (0, ol “ bd tisk -~ S. } Cr pore $1.65; 9% doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
g NAMES /|6dozr $220 12 doz. $3.30 per tube 25« 
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THE FAR NORTH: 2N 
CHURCH LEAD <rs 


THE CHURCH of England in ‘ap. 
ada has retired two of its no erp 
bishops. Archibald Lang Fle jing, 
DD, has packed away his buc kins 
and furs and Arthur Henry Sov sign 
has traded his cassock for a h. wock 
to settle down in the Okanagan \ | je, 
These two men pioneered in th dio- 
ceses of the Arctic and Athabas 
Bishop Fleming was born in ( ven- 
ock, Scotland, in 1883. His ther 
claimed he was interested in Es. mos 
at the age of 11. His first lov. was 
"for — shipbu ding 
and he spent ‘ight 
years In prictical 
work, follow.d by 
two years the 
University of Glas- 
gow in a course on 
Naval Architec- 
ture. About this 
time Archibald 
BISHOP FLEMING Fleming hea d ot 
the need for mis- 
sionaries to work among the Eskimos 
in northern Canada. He offered his 
services at once and ended up at Wy- 
cliffe College in Toronto studying 
theology. Later this college conterred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 
In the summer of 1913 he married 
a Toronto girl and after a few weeks 
said goodbye to her and sailed for the 
Arctic alone. For three years he was 
stationed in Baffin Land, where he 
tramped through unknown country 
The winters were severe and the food 
was not always the best. As a result 
his health suffered and his doctor told 
him to stay in a warmer climate 


ai 





In 1921 he became Rector of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist. 
known as the “Stone Church’, at 


Saint John, NB. Six years later he was 
appointed Archdeacon of the Arctic 
and worked under five different bish- 
ops. The Church of England in ‘Cana- 
da then decided to set apart the area 
for one Bishopric and the Rey. A. | 
Fleming was chosen first Bishop ol 
the Arctic. He was consecrated in St 
John’s Cathedral in Winnipeg the 
winter of 1933. 


In-nook-tah-kaub 


The Diocese of the Arctic co. fs an 
area of 1!4 million square ales 
There are about 10,000 Eskim« iving 
there, who learned to love this . ndl\ 
bishop and gave him the nai “In- 
nook-tah-kaub” which means » ol 
the family of the Eskimo” the 
whites he was known as “The — ying 
Bishop”. His colleagues in the irch 


often refer to him respect! 
“Archie of the Arctic”. 


During Bishop Fleming's MS 
tration, two modern hospit: vere 
built at Pangnirtung and * VIK 
There were 16 mission stato une 
churches and two chapels est ied 
He also was responsible for Hing 
four residential schools and t fay 
schools. Two of his books “P ol 


the Polar Pack” and “The itel 
Home” have been read wide! 
The Rt. Rev. Arthur Hens. > 


ereign’s resignation was accej 
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\ug. 31) by Archbishop L. R. 

Metropolitan of thé Diocese 
{R island. The Diocese of Atha- 
ited by Bishop Sovereign, lo- 


bash 
on Canada’s northwest, covers 
one-s of the total area of Canada. 
Bis Sovereign was born in Wood- 
stock iario, in 1881. From there 
he \ ) the University of Toronto 
wher earned a scholarship in phil- 
osoph de began preaching as a cur- 
ate 1 \couver in 1906 and was or- 


daine Holy Trinity Cathedral, New 


West ter, the following year. St. 
Mark ept him in Vancouver for 
twen » years. Mrs. Sovereign is 
the di er of the Hon. Price Ellison 
of \ . the cattle baron of the 

early nagan. 
Bis Sovereign was also a leader 
in other fields. He 


was the founder 
and president -of 
the John Howard 
Society that has 
done so much for 
discharged and pa- 
roled prisoners. He 
is the author of a 
biography ‘‘The 
Life of Bishop 
Bompas,” one of 
his predecessors in the West. He has a 






( 


, 





BISHOP SOVEREIGN 


good deal to say about putting the 
highwas through the northwest and 


promoted flying on every occasion. A 
of credit can be given to him 
Peace River 


good deal 
for opening up the 
Country 

Bishop Sovereign got along well 
with the Indians, Eskimo, and RCMP. 
He was once described by one of his 
parishioners as “a very human per- 
son”. His friends in the church say he 
was “a quiet, plodding person, an earn- 
est, able preacher who became a real- 
ly fine bishop.” 

The Second Bishop of the Arctic 
and successor to Bishop Fleming is 
Donald B. Marsh. He was born in 
Middlesex. England, in 1903, and 
came to Canada in 1922 to prepare 
for missionary service at Emmanuel 





College. The 1950 Convocation award- 
ed him the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
itv. He s ordained at St. Alban’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Kenora, Ontario, and 
sent to Fs\imo Point on the west coast 
of Huds Bay. He must have liked 
the place because he spent 17 years 
there With only an occasional furlough 
in Engl ‘ 

On o f his visits to his homeland 
he pickev \ a bride and returned with 
her to I no Point. The Marsh team 
worked ether along Hudson Bay 
until when 
they we insfer- 
red to vik at 
the mo of the 
Macker River, 
Donald sh be- 
tame deacon 
In 1939 ie time 
Of the nsecra- 
ion of Saints 
Cathed: \kKlavik 

“While in Es- BISHOP MARSH 
kimo P He was elected second 
Bishop e Arctic at Winnipeg in 
MN spr { this Year. 
” It d lard! Now. thirty-three 
ie al he revolution which de- 
ig ; religion, turned churches 

‘ museums, granaries and 

ven sta h 


decimated the priesthood 


and halted the training of young 
priests, the Soviet “Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scien- 
tific Knowledge” has announced that 
it has been necessary to increase the 
number of anti-religious talks in 1950. 


@ The Records and Proceedings of 
the Committee on Archives of the 
United Church of Canada, “The Bul- 


letin” recently published, provides an 
interesting account of its discoveries, 
its principal accessions and its progress 
since its inception. So good has been 
the development that the Committee 
announces that there will be a need 
for a full-time archivist and church 
historian and eventually a proper Ar- 
chive Building, “serving the Church 
and the Nation.” 
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STUDY AT HOME 
roa DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey Hall 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degree 
from the University of London (Eng). No 
attendance at lectures required; only 3 
exams to pass. Over 11,000 successes at 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus from 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studies, 
Dept. OS .29, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 


200 Million Dollar Diamond ? 


If a diamond as large as a baseball was 
ever found, it would probably be worth 
about 200 million dollars. But it would 
benefit only the person who owned it. 


The amount of money which the life 
insurance companies in Canada invest 
each year on behalf of their policy- 
holders is large enough to buy such a 
diamond! But this money is invested 
in ways which benefit every Canadian. 


It is put to work to help build new 
schools, new power plants, highways, 


industrial plants, homes and many 
other vitally important constructions. 
In all these ways it promotes progress 
and helps create jobs in communities 
throughout the nation. 


Thus life insurance works for every- 
one two ways. It helps raise living 
standards. And it provides security by 
building income for old age and pro- 
tection for families. Today nearly 5 
million Canadians are creating this 
security for themselves and their fami- 
lies the life insurance way! 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


and their Representatives 


>= 
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WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS...BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 
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|| /, more protection 


against the Nol battery killer 
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Greatest Battery improvement in 25 years 


Today, OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 
battery killer. More batteries are worn 
out from this one cause than all other 
causes combined! Overcharging strikes 
directly at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds in place the current- 
producing active material. Overcharging 
corrodes the grids —fractures them — de- 
stroys their ability to retain active material 
destroys their utility as current conductors. 


But now Willard announces METALEX 
—a new and vastly superior grid metal, 
developed and perfected by Willard metal- 
lurgists specifically to combat damage by 
overcharging. And METALEX does so— 
stubbornly, effectively, METALEX pro- 
vides a full 100% more protection against 
the No. 1 battery killer! METALEX 
l-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. Available ex- 
clusively in Willard Super Master Batteries! 





METALEX — plus these 4 other features —makes the new 
Willard Super-Master custom-built for today’s driving 


TIT) 
| IMPROVED SEALING COMPOUND 


pad NGER LIF 


An > Won't crack in winter or 
; A melt in simmer. With- 
~ ley + stands high under-the- 
LO 
In 


hood temperatures. 


< > 
Af IMPROVED RUBBER CONTAINER 











New design—heavily rein- 
forced at points of stress. 
Withstands high under- 
the-hood temperatures. 


oy IMPROVED RUBBER INSULATOR 
FOR LONGER LIFE 


Impervious to effects of 
high charging rates and 
high under-the-hood tem- 
peratures 


ni IMPROVED ACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR QUICKER STARTS 

So much more chemically 

active that snap starts are 

assured—even in cars 

with the new higher 

compression motors! 








k 





illard Super Master 


wit METALEX 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THORNTON'S 





INDIANS 


This BC Artist Captures on Car:vas 
The Color and Lore of the Coast 


THE FIRST impression received when 
Viewing a room full of Mildred Val- 
ley Thornton’s paintings, is one of 
glowing color. Mrs. Thornton’s work 
is Vivid and direct, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that she spends as 
much time in the field as in the studio. 
Her paintings have the authority and 
immediacy that come from vital con- 
tact with her subject matter. Though 
she is an objective painter, her work 
has strong qualities of rhythm = and 
design, which show their affinity with 
the modern trend towards abstraction. 

During the past 20 vears Mrs. 
Thornton has travelled thousands of 
miles, penetrating to the remotest parts 
of British Columbia and Alberta, in 
her search for Indian subjects and her 
studies of Indian lore. Her paintings 
of Indians have the dignity, force and 
pathos which are characteristic of 
aboriginal races. 

Among her portraits those of Har- 
riet Yellow-Mud-Blanket, who was 
present as a child at the Frog Lake 
Massacre; Jim Pollard of Bella Coola 
trom whom Prof. T. F. Mellwraith 
of the Royal Ontario Museum secured 
much of the information for his monu- 
mental work on the Bella Coola In- 
dians; and Anna Johnson. also. of 
Bella Coola who ts depicted wearing a 
rare cannibal dance blanket with 
wooden skulls with cedar bark hair 
its traditional ornamentation. 

In her paintings of Indian activities 
and ceremonial Mrs. Thornton’ is 
working virgin soil. In common with 
anthropologists the world over she has 


a special interest in the ceremonial of 
the Kwakiutl, for among them she 
recognizes a zestful and deeply inte- 
grated form of culture unique among 
native peoples. “Winter Ceremonial 
Dance of the Kwakiutl” (see cut) is 





a particularly powerful comp. sition 
with an organization of comples ‘orms 
into an exciting whole. “Red “eda 
Bark Dance of the Kwakiut has 
strong qualities of abstract des 

The Nootka from the no ‘hwes 
coast of Vancouver Island wee the 
only Indian tribe who hunt 4 the 
whale. In a canvas full of tu bulent 
but rhythmic movement, whx pre: 
dominating color is the cold green 
of the sea, Mrs. Thornton portrayed a 
group of Nootka whale hunters far 
out in the stormy Pacific in their 
frail dugout canoe. 

The Cowichan Indians of \ ancou- 
ver Island, famous today for their 
“Cowichan” sweaters, held winter 
ceremonial ‘dances inside their com- 
munity houses. The artist, in order to 
show both a famous old house which 
stood on the Somenos Reserve near 
Duncan, and the costumed dancers 
has taken the liberty of showing them 
doing a few steps outside. 

Wherever she went in search of In- 
dian lore and portraits, Mrs. Thornton 
made water-color records of totem 


poles and sketches of the landscape 
[hey are characterized by «a strong 
feeling for design, by clear sharp color 
and by a sparkle and vivacity which 
give them an unusual quality of in- 
timacy. 

The oil landscapes, all of British 
Columbia, are as varied in theme and 
mood as the country which inspired 
them. The wild and rocky coast, the 
rounded hills and sage-brush of the 
dry-belt, the lakes and orchards of the 
Okanagan, the rivers and isolated vil- 
lages of the northern part of the pro\ 
ince, Mildred Valley Thornton has 
visited them all and recorded their im- 
pact on a vigorous and origina 
mind.—Mary Elizabeth Co n 
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Next \ «ek in SATURDAY NIGHT: 
FR°NK FILCHOCK 


discusses 
‘nadian Rugby 
with 


I big 
_D.NK CARROLL 











GET-TOGETHERS 


@ A father urged his two daughters 
to quit feuding and won headlines 
thereby. Daughters happened to be 
Joan Fontaine and Olivia De Havil- 
land. Recently Joan visited Walter De 
Havilland in Victoria on his 78th birth- 
day and made up with him. Now all 
that remains is to get the gals together 


@ Another father was meeting his 
daughter in Quebec City just about 
then, too. This separation had been for 
58 years. Now 104-vear-old Paul Du- 
Roy of Dover, NH. was on a ten day 
tour on which he met daughter Philo- 
mene and granddaughter Georgette 
whom he'd never seen. He also drop- 
ped in at birthplace, ¢ ap Chat on the 
Gaspe. and saw his 88-vear-old broth- 
er and his sister, Mrs. Landy. 


@ Men usually regard Veterinary 
Medicine as a field unto themselves 
alone. But Dr. 
Cherry Anne 
Hooper of Cobble- 
hill. BC. scored a 
triple victory over 
them. She not onl\ 
graduated from the 
Ontario Veterinary 
College at Guelph 
but with honors 
DR. HOOPER and a Bo rd en 


award tor further 





study. She intends to take graduate 
study in England this year. D1 “Hooper 
served three vears in the Women’s 
Division of the RCAF before enrollin 


at Guelph 


§ Most schools in Canada opened 
with little fanfare last week. But Act- 
ing Alberta Premier. Dr. W. W. Cross, 
had to send RCMP out with search 





warrants before one Alberta schoo 
could open. The two buildings were 
missing. Seems that there was a clash 
between school yrities id e 
pavers regarding school near Falher 
And the buildings were dragged some 


miles away by a bulldozer. Just a little 


added opening day excitement 


@ What's in a name? Well. a certain 
man should have thought of that when 
he wrote a textbook. When the board 
of Education in Toronto approved 


rverg] > te } | ry \ tp 
Several new textbooks. one was listed 


as “Modern Chemistry, Dull.” Quip- 
ped Trustee Herbert Orliffe., “Is that 
the author or an appraisal?” 


NEW FISH STORIES 


@ There were ten salmon that weighed 


186 pounds, Il ounces. Over 4.000 


people looked at them and entered 
The Vancouver Sun's Free Sa'mon 
Derby with glee. Mrs. Mary Newman 
was winner. She had an edge on other 
contestants. Her husband and two ot 


her three children are ardent anglers 


@® Another true fish stor 
this same Derby. Vancouver 





George Sikora was getting 
ready to pull in the biggest fish in the 
Derby. Young Flossie Speers, 13, fell 
and fractured her leg. George stopped 
long enough to bind her leg in splints 
and go on and catch the biggest fish 


Now he’s a hero twice 
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FALL MEETING 


Sept. 9th to 25th 


ADMISSION 
Eastern Entrance ao oF 25¢ 
Grandstand ....... $1.00 


Government Tax Extra 


Ist RACE STARTS AT 2.00 P.M. 


Public parking at east end of grounds 
off Queen St 


Col. K. R. Marshall Palmer Wright 


Pres Sec.-Treas 








Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If not, don't delay. Every one of these British Railways 
services may be arranged here, before you leave. 
Convenient and economical. 

@ RAIL tickets and reservations. Be sure to purchase 
MILEAGE COUPONS, at savings up fo 32%, 
for go-as-you-please travel (Coupons NOT 
obtainable in the British Isles.) 

@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and TOURS 
by rail, motor coach, steamer. 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES - direct 
links between Britain and Ireland, Britain and 
the Continent. Cabin reservations made here. 

e@ HOTEL reservations for outstanding hotels. 
Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS — 
London to Paris by train and steamer for as 

little as $10.16. 


















CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
69 Yonge Street, TORONTO, Ontario. 






For illustrated literature, write Dept. T 
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that 


nouralgle pain: 





Absorbine Je 


mn’t let neuralgic pain keep you in 
torture—get Absorbine Jr. quick! 
This famous fast-acting liniment fairly 
‘floats’’ away the pain with a speed that’s 
surprising! As soon as you apply it, it goes 
rk with two wonderfully beneficial 





it quickly soothes those aching, 
cked pl ices! Second, it counters 
ition that causes pain with a 





warming effect! 


Whenever neuralgic pain strikes, reach 
I 25 a long-lasting 








W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman House, 
Montreal. 





UNHAPPY HARMSWORTH 


Detroit’s Forty Mile Speedboat Course 
Once Again Proves Too Tough 


IT LOOKS as though Canadians just 
don’t live right. Most everybody else’s 
boats seem to hold together all right, 
while ours persist in coming apart at 
the seams. Literally. 

By the close of last year’s motor- 
boat racing season, it was the con- 
sensus even among the experts that 
Miss Canada IV had fallen prey to 
every conceivable motorboat illness. 
She had trouble with her prop, shaft, 
supercharger, and gear-box, among 
other things. 

With those weaknesses bolstered, 
there was every hope that, in this 
vear’s Harmsworth, Miss Canada 
would hold together for long enough 
to uphold (or regain, or maybe just 
establish) Canada’s international 
speedboat reputation, and incidentally 
justify the tremendous outlay of time, 
money, and effort that had been made 
on her. 

It wasn’t to be. She placed an ig- 
nominious fourth in the four-boat 
first heat. It turned out that her steer- 
ing wheel had virtually come off in 
Harold Wilson’s hands, and that she 
had sprung a couple of planks. 

To the uninitiated, all this is most 
puzzling. They ask why an engine 
which took thousands of men and 
bombs to Berlin should be unable to 
take a small boat over a 40-mile 
course, and why the engineering skill 
which could construct a Lancaster or 
a Norseman can’t devise a contrap- 
tion which can circumnavigate a rac- 
ing course without developing the 
blind staggers. 

Speedboat men reply that, in fact, 
man and machine take a worse beating 
on the Harmsworth’s 40 miles than 





—Jim Lynch 


STILL JINXED: Familiar hex again 
heached Miss Canada’s Wilson (L). 


on Berlin’s 400, ack-ack and all. Of 
course, you'd think the same thing 
would apply to Slo-Mo-Shun. 

Sull, it’s hard to get used to disap- 
pointments. What would save the day 


would be a world’s record at Picton, 
Ont., later this month. 

Nothing quite wipes out old sor- 
rows like a nice shiny new world 
championship. 


INDIVIDUAL 


THE TWO recent big-money inter- 
national eo. for individual 
performers were the Canadian Open 
at Montreal and the CNE marathon 
swim at Toronto. 





—Jim Lynch 
STILL TOP: For Canada’s swim 
champ Cliff Lumsden, a second win. 


Canadians turned out to be better 
swimmers than golfers. First three 
places in the Lake Ontario derby went 
to home-grown talent, while the best 
that local boys could do on the fair- 
ways was Stan Leonard’s fourth place. 

Oddly enough, the swim paid al- 
most twice as well as the Open. Of 
course, it was harder work. Toronto’s 
second-time winner, Cliff Lumsden, 
pocketed $5,950 for his seven and 
one-quarter hour’s labor, while first 
place at the Open meant only $2,000 
to winner Jim Ferrier of San Fran- 
cisco. 

For the record, Canadian swim 
finishers in addition to Lumsden were 
Tommy Park, Jr., Hamilton Ont. 
(second—$2,750), Ben Gazel, Toron- 
to (third—$1,000), Jacques Amyott, 
Quebec (fifth—$600), and John Jar- 
emy. Toronto (eighth—$300). 

Only Canadian to place in the 
Open in addition to Vancouver's 
Leonard was Len Harman, of Knowl- 
ton, Quebec, who won $138 for fin- 
ishing in a tie with four others for 
fifteenth. 


@ Latest sports to get the okay from 
Toronto’s Sunday-conscious solons are 
rugby, hockey, and lacrosse. Two 
games of the Mann Cup finals are 
scheduled for Maple Leaf Gardens, as 
are some OHA junior contests. 
—Kim Mcllroy 





PERFECT PICTURES 


WITH 


CLCEL 


It’s easy for anyone to master 
wonderfully simple LEICA can 
technique. But it’s hard to m 
the simply wonderful results 

LEICA precision and versat 
make possible for amateur and 
pert alike. 


SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL DEALERS’ 
Walter A. Carveth Limited 


(CANADIAN AGENTS) 
431 YONGE ST. TORONTO | 


Reserve Now for Fall Planting 
FAST GROWING 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


12-20 inches when shipped—planted 
one foot apart—25 for $3.98. 


Giant Exhibition Peonies, red, white 
or pink, 3 for $1.89. 


Georgeous assorted colours, large 
Darwin Tulip Bulbs—25 for $1.79 
or 100 for $6.95. 

Apple trees, MacIntosh, Spy or De- 
licious 3 ft. high, 3 for $1.98. 


Free Coloured Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 








TO LET 


IN 


KITCHENER, ONT 


VALUABLE 


GROUND FLOOR 


OFFICE SPAC 


26 x 47 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


Apply 

THE 
BARRIE GLOVE & 
KNITTING CO. LTD. 
KITCHENER, ONT. 
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“RE Gi 


Ask a Plymouth owner about Plymouth VALUE! 
Enthusiastically he'll tell you about the many 
Plymouth features that are giving him more for his 
money—like Safety-Rim Wheels for extra blow-out 
protection—brakes that have a reputation for safety 
easy. ignition-key starting that gets you under way 
in seconds—an Automatic Electric Choke that saves 
fuel and takes the “guesswork” out of choking—and 
many other Chrysler-engineered features. He'll tell 
you how Plymouth styling combines beauty with 
utility—gives real comfort with plenty of head and 
legroom. Then, you too will agree that Plymouth is 


packed with VALUE... and can certainly prove it, 


Plymouth likes to be compared! See it now at your 
Plymouth dealer's! Drive it! Compare it— and prove 
to yourself that the roomy, smooth-riding Plymouth 
is still the greatest VALUE of all! 
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FOUNDATION 
PLANTING 


Foundation planting of evergreens at our display at C.N.E. 1949. 


Each 
$6.75 
375 
4.50 
3.75 
4.50 
3.75 
5.50 
5.50 
4.25 
5.00 


inches 
inches 


24-30 
18-24 
18-24 
24-30 
18-24 
18-24 
30-36 
30-36 
30-36 
15-18 


MOUNTBATTEN 
PFITZER 
PFITZER AUREA 
SWEDISH 

HETZI 

SABINA 


JUNIPER 
JUNIPER 
JUNIPER 
JUNIPER 
JUNIPER 
JUNIPER 
JUNIPER CANAERTI 
JUNIPER VIRG. GLAUCA 
PYRAMID CEDAR 
JAPANESE YEW 


inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 


For full list and description consult our catalogue. Free on request 


Sym Uo 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
NURSERIES 
SALES STATIONS 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 

Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 

1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto. 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 











When you buy your travel ticket, buy Canadian 
Pacific Express Travellers Cheques at the same time. 
They look after your money for you ...on your 
way and at your destination. Full value refund- 
yee if lost or stolen before being countersigned. 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


goeenouscccsocsosooooscscossncscosscccscccosseaasssooesoossssssooosnsesosssoceenessoossosessnsscsassnessesessassesosessocoosecossoonenoneas! seseennsescessecooesessecenseuseseEsEoeoseoNeneSsEeESeEcoeeEecoCeeeNsEeCeoeSCosneleRSESeoosesESsosccossenessoccncocaonenessscoceseescoonconccoensseoceceoccecccrcecescescessocscecceoceococecceccecece 
eeeeceecesseencsesssce= 


INTERMISSION 


A Matter of Memory 


by Weymouth Robinson 


WE WERE sitting around a com- 
fortable fire at Aunt Edna’s, enjoy- 
ing a fine post-prandial drow siness, 
when someone—lI believe it was 
young Cousin John—broke in on 
the companion: ible silence. “Ill bet 
none of you,” he said aggressively, 
“can tell me the date of the Third 
Reform Bill in England.” 

There shocked 
while the members of the 
family regarded one another un- 
comfortably. Great-uncle Claudius 
was the first to With at- 
tempted jocularity, he asked: “And 
why should we be able to tell you, 
my There was a murmur of 
support for this sensible reply, but 
Cousin John, with a glint in his eye, 
“Well, at should 
know, because you were 
alive then.” Great-uncle 
Claudius subsided, aware 
of a logical flaw some- 
where, but unable to pin 
it down. But Aunt Edna 
rose quickly to his de- 
tence. “Now, John,” she 
said, “I don’t hold with 
all this business of learn- 
£ dozens of dates in 
history. What earthly use 
is it, anyway?” 

Cousin John saw his opening. 
“Memory.” he said. “It trains the 
memory.” He paused. and looked 
around him, but nobody spoke. 
“Evervone knows,” he continued 
with “how important 
human brain the 
memory its. In memory is in- 
dispensable. Consider the 
quences if we were suddenly to be 
deprived of this important faculty. 
Think. for example, of the plight 
of the politicians, unable to recall a 


Was a silence, 


elder 
recover. 
boy?” 
least 


said: you 


ing 


force, 


an asset of the 


some 


fact, 


conse- 


single instance of their opponent's 
inefficiency when election-time ar- 
Phink of the appalling social 
no-one could re- 
anyone else’s name. Why, 
would go out of 


rived. 
consequences, if 
member 
the restaurants 
with waitresses unable to 
would 


business, 
remember orders; salesmen 
forget who to call on; businessmen 
would forget their appointments: 
school children would forget theit 
the country would plunge 
into chaos—” 


lessons: 


“MEMORY,” Aunt Edna 
firmly, “is certainly useful, but I 
don’t think it’s nearly as important 


as other things. Like character, for 


said 


instance.” 

“Character!” ousin 
John, annoyed at the interruption. 
“Why, character is merely the 
cumulative result of what one re- 
members from experience as being 
most to advantage in daily 


jeered C 


one’s 
contacts.” 

“Well, 
uncle Claudius, 
And he 


I never!” sputtered Great- 
genuinely shocked. 


added, muttering to him- 


self: “L always did think it was 
mistake to send that young man 
the university.” 
But Cousin 
calmly: 
“As I 


John contin 
Was saying, 
probably the most = imports st 
faculty we possess. It is mem 
which is re: lly responsible for 1 
ing man above the level of the « 
mals. And, that being the situati 
what do we find?” He paused 
effect, fixing Great-uncle Claudius 
with an accusing look. Great-ui 
Claudius concentrated on filling 
pipe. affecting to ignore him. 
“What do we find?” he repea 
“We find everyone, every day, 
ting sloppier and sloppier in 
memory. Witnesses | 
hit-and-run accident, | 
example, each insist © 
different color for 
truck thev have all sc 
Writers of memoirs 
heatedly over what 
said on_- such-and- 
such a famous occasion, 
and contuse an 
bewildered — public 
further. Defendants at 
treason. trials 
acts which they h 
committed. Responsible cltl- 
zens cannot remember essential de 
tails of their own income, e\ 
April. The amount ot 
that we see around us every d: 
appalling. Really, the only way 
of the mess is to institute a pt 
program of Memory Training 


memory 


matter of 


gue 


Was 


already 


remember 


never 


forgettull 


“NOW, 


George, a 


hold on,” said Ur 
reasonable man. 
seem to ignore the written word 
spite of what the psychologists 
us, We can’t, of course, 
everything, but we can always | 
notes to help us remember.” 
“Notes!” snorted Cousin J 
“With the fine and delicate ap) 
tus that each one of us poss 
for a brain, with this 
mechanism inside us, you'd re 
notes! Do you realize that the 
whom vou so un 
disparage, have found that w 
remember anything 
thing!—if given the proper 
ment?” Cousin John’s eyes to: 
a dreamy look. “Now. wit! 
proper instruction, starting 
young children and working u 
I must have fallen aslee} 
the next thing I 
was Great-uncle Claudiu 
rumphing and stomping off to 
As the rest of us prepared to | 
up, I turned to Cousin John 
said: 
“By the way, what was the 
of the Third Reform Bill?” 
Cousin John blinked. “Wh 
er-I can’t just remember at th 
ment.” And he fled upstairs 


reme! 


wond 


chologists, 


ves 


cause reme!t 
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THE HEREAFTER 


ARK NIGHT — by Anthony West — 
$2.75. 
ATURE of the after-life has 
subject for speculation from 
imemorial; it has stirred the 
tion of artists and showmen 
sort, fromm Dante to de Mille, 
undoubtedly continue to do 
the secret has been revealed 
inkind through the agency of 
pricious hydrogen bomb. 


\nthony West, a young crea- 
er eminently fitted by reason 
ritage to deal effectively and 
gly with this difficult sub- 
used the Other World as the 
or his first novel in which he 
to set forth a theory of sal- 
vased essentially on Christian 
s but quite independent of 


Wallis, a British lawyer at- 
war-crimes tribunal in 
. Sick to death of bloodshed. 
it his brains and is promptly 
ed to Hell, where he finds 
n the company of a German 
whom he had helped con- 
death. 
er they journey through the 
rid: they find that Hell is 
ontemporary and that, for 
part, it 1s dedicated to the 
on of all human = wishes 
Hedonism, in creative art, in 
contemplation, in the good 
manding only the surrender 
ll, the acceptance of eternal 
about the meaning of life 
iture of God and man. Con- 
the only way to Heaven lies 
ctrine of “No Surrender”, in 
nting determination to know 
or the person one has been. 


mber you have been a man” 


to a 


the password to Paradise. 
rejecting the constantly prot- 
sion of happiness, the balm 
enduring the 
self-examination, the horror 
everv sordid motive reveal- 
true light, can Wallis free 
rom. the 


tfulness, and 


delusion 


the essence of Hell and pass 


web ot 


RICHARD P. BISSELL 


“out of the sickness of his time, into 
eternal awareness of the mind of 
God.” 

Mr. West is a serious thinker and 
a serious writer. “On A Dark Night” 
reveals a thoroughly un-English pre- 
occupation with ideas—ideas which, 
though they are not always expressed 
with the clarity and incisiveness which 
one might expect from a Continental 
writer, are nonetheless of fundamen- 
tal importance. One would look far 
to find a recent first novel of more 
significance than this one; or a youth- 
ful novelist of more brilliant promise 
than Anthony West.—J. L. W. 


PILOT’S YARNS 


A STRETCH ON THE RIVER—by Richard P. 

Bissell—McClelland & Stewart—-$3.25 
R. P. BISSELL holds a pilot’s licence 
on each of the three great inland 
waterways of the United States: the 
Ohio, the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi. His bock “A Stretch on the 
River” is a collection of twenty-three 
short stories (one of which has ap- 
peared in the Atlantic) which intro- 
duce the captain and the crew of the 
Inland Coal, a barge running the 
Mississippi River 

The author has been described as 
possessing “a background of complete 
familiarity with the broad school of 
American literary Many 
readers will realism a 
little more than it is in 


these 


realism.” 
preter their 
controlled 
where the 


acteristic seems to be a cheap sort of 


pages, chief char- 


coarseness. Those who read books in 
order to escape the brutalities of life 
will not be particularly interested in 
reading “A Stretch on the River.’ 
But those fascinated by irreverence 
(“As it was in the beginning, it ts 
now and ever shall be, 
end, regardless of the RKO Orpheum 
sex-expe- 


world without 


shore-leave 
almost any 
discover plenty of material to gratify 
their pecksniffian 
critic on the 
anachronisms. will 
at finding the crew 
S.. Hart poses” while the Yanks are 
fighting in Northern Sicily i EWP 


circuit”), of 


riences (see page) Ww ill 


tastes. Even the 
watch for 
grin) momentarily 

“assuming Wm 


possible 


BODIES AND SOULS 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR- 
$3.75 


by Louise A. Stine 

torf—Ryerson 
THIS NOVEI 
fields tor potential 
still turn up in unexpected places 
Here it is the story (its candor makes 
it read like an autobiography ) of a 
spinster medical missionary tackling 
an African Congo assignment Hith- 
erto. such stuff might have been re- 
stricted to readers of church mission 
journals. But not Miss Stinetorf’s. 
Her tale has all the excitement and 
suspense one could ask for any place. 
Too, it is a sympathetic report on one 


is fresh evidence that 


best-sellers can 


of Christianity’s professions. 
Spinster Ellen Burton had always 
wanted to be a missionary but domes- 
tic ties kept her from getting around 
to it until she was on in her 40's 





Then she reached the Congo with lit- | 
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SCHOOL YEAR» 


Over two million Canadian children will return to school 
this fall. A quarter of a million other boys and girls will 
enter for the first time. Good health is important to the 
school progress of them all. So each child should have a 
health examination by his doctor and dentist before school 
opens, if school authorities do not provide such check-ups. 


Medical and Dent 


1] Exam tions 
Recent studies show that many children 
have defects that may interfere with 
their school progress — such as eye and 
ear impairments and dental disorders. 
These and other conditions may exist 
for some time before being suspected by 
parents. Your doctor and dentist can 
usally detect them ear/y and prescribe 
proper treatment. Jf defects are dis- 


covered, they should be corrected promptly. 


Protection Against Disease. Since 
1900 there has been a reduction of more 
than 90 percent in mortality from the 
-ommon childhood diseases, due largely 
to immunization. Even if your child has 
already been immunized, your doctor 
may recommend additional innocula- 
tions when the child enters school 


Good Health Habits. According to 
a recent survey, colds cause about one 
half of all school absences due to sick- 
ness. Doctors believe that children who 
are well nourished and who get plenty 
of sleep, rest, relaxation and exercise 
are less likely to be troubled by colds 


Spee ET 


METROF AN LIFE INSURAN MPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


cunagtne cnc Conmmmmmnmeas 


. ie ae 8 


and their complications. These good 
health habits may also help make the 


child more resistant to other illnesses 


Good Sa ty Maps Accidents 


outrank every other cause of death 


among school-age children. According 


to safety statistics, one out of four 
accidental deaths in the 5 to 14 vear age 
group was the result of a motor vehicle 
accident. Many of these fatal accidents 
occurred on the way to or from school. 
1uthorities recommend that 


all children 


So, safety 
learn and observe these 
precautions: 


1. Cross streets only at crossings 
2. Obey traffic signals 


3. Look both ways before stepping 
into the street 


4. Face traffic when it is necessary 
to walk on a road 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., P-. 


Canadian Head Office, 


Ottawa. 


For more information, 
send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 902 ‘Com 
mon Childhood Diseases.”’ 


Name 
Street 
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100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
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Canoe Expert Performs Unique 
and Daring Rescue 


Paul Gilbert, of Shawinigan Falls, Que., 


WINS DOW AWARD 


Three young men were out in the St. Maurice 
River in their canoe when suddenly it over- 
turned. Two managed to start swimming for 
shore, but 16-year-old Jean-Marc Thibodeau 
sank beneath the surface. Within seconds, Paul 
Gilbert had jumped into his canoe and headed 
out. He crossed a floating boom and reached the 
scene of the accident just as Thibodeau was going 
down — probably for the last time! With great 
skill he managed to drag the unconscious vic- 


THE DOW AWARD is a citation 
presented for acts of outstanding heroism 
and includes, as a tangible expression of 
appreciation, a $100 Canada Savings 
Bond. The Dow Award Committee, a 
group of editors of leading Canadian 

daily newspapers, selects Award 

winners from recommendations made by @ 
nationally known news organization. 


DOW BREWERY 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 








MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 371 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878 


— ap meneame sree 


BAY STREET + TOR 


tim’s body over the gunwale and into the canoe, 
Quickly, and with amazing coolness, he stretched 
the body out on the bottom. Then, right in that 
frail craft, Gilbert applied artificial respiration 
until, ten or fifteen minutes later, the young man 
regained consciousness.’ 


For deeds such as this, more than 200 Canadians 
have been presented with The Dow Award since 
its inception in April, 1946. 





* MONTREAL 


For the Professions 


Errors and Omissions Liability Insurance 
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tle more than a recently gra: ied 
nurse’s diploma, an abiding fait}, in 
God, a sense of humor, and pack of 
Indiana native intelligence. It 1 rns 
out that she couldn’t have been et- 
ter equipped for coping with ju gle 
crises over 25 years. 

She loved the black people. She 
bound up their simple wounds {ay 
after day. She performed major ur- 
gery in a rude jungle operating r. om, 
calling more on her faith and in ro- 
vised instruments than on me. ical 
training. To keep ker people om 
starving she learned to shoot. :nd 
hunted game as big as hippopo: mi 
For some salt and two tomato | ins 
she bought an amazingly giftec old 
black woman called Aganza. She 
taught her to read—of all thir s- 
medical books and journals, mad: her 
over into a capable surgery assi: unt 
Yet by the laws of the Congo Av nza 
remained Ellen’s slave. Jacque: an 
ex-convict, became Ellen’s devoted 
servant. An evil old witch docto: she 
beat to a frazzle on his own ground 

While Ellen was long on he:ling 
bodies, she went short on m cing 
converts—a fact for which her area 
administrative officials tacitly rebuked 
her. But for all the theological short- 
comings, Ellen still did plenty for the 
souls of the thousands she aided 

The novel is based on fact—a com- 
posite of missionary life as it was liv- 
ed in the Belgian Congo a quarter 
century ago. Louise Stinetorf in her 
introduction carefully insists that she 
is not Ellen Burton. (Miss Stinetorf 
was an educational missionary in 
Palestine and spent her vacations in 
Africa.) The quality of freshness runs 
through the novel from start to finish, 
gives a new—and convincing—slant 
on this old, old business of reporting 
on humanity.—J. Y. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


JOHN MILTON—Rex Warner—Clarke /rwin 
—$1.25 

THIS IS a short biography, containing 

about the same amount of details of 

Milton’s life and works as Gin be 

found in the preface to any co cted 

edition of his poems. As biograp/iy, it 


may be useful to a student cramming 
for an examination, for the silient 
facts are briefly stated, main! in 
chronological order. As criticis™, It 


will be found less useful, for Mr. War- 
ner, while an obvious enthusias! .out 
Milton, does not attempt to g! ea- 
sons for his enthusiasm. His 


tions from the poet’s works n in- 
duce some readers to explore | ib- 
ject further, and perhaps that _ the 
most that a writer of such a bi hy 


can hope to accomplish.—J. / 


SAVAGE GENTLEMAN—by Noe! B us 
Doubleday—$3.25. 


@ Indian chiefs today lobby | n- 
ators to have offensive murals 0 Ip- 
ing parties removed from posi ‘ice 
walls. This book corrects the id. 


Upper New York state Indians the 
early 18th century were season 
turers. The hero finds out whe is 


captured and spends a season wo 
at a Seneca camp, learning to ke 
ds, 


with the tip-toe through the 
the hatchet, and the bucksk id- 
beaded squaw. 
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—Debenham and Freebody, London 


WHITE BEAVER FELT curves over one ear, is trimmed with a tall plume. 





—Saliy Victor —Mr 


John, Inc 


(SRAY mohair cloche plus pompoms. “FOOTLIGHT Yellow” velvet sailor. 


rHIS is the-autumn for individuality. Fashion decrees that vou wear the hat that 
suits you. Remember the years when you were only in stvle if vou wore the style 
in vogue? : : 

Will you ever forget the year everyone wore an Empress Eugenie riding 
high on the head with a soft feather plume curled at the chin? Even if it didn’t 
suit your face... even if you'd have looked better in a big brimmed hat . you 
couldn’t probably have found anything but an Empress Eugenie. 

But this autumn analyze your facial contour find out whether a small 
or a big hat brings out the gamin or the sophisticate in you . and that decided, 
take a long, deep breath and plunge into color. For color, not style, is the coming 
note. 

And you're never too young or too old to flaunt the lovely tangy tangerine 
shade that is one of the favorites . or the highlighting citron yellow or the 
new brown-red or a blazing purple .. . or even a brilliant blue. But whatever the 
shade, it must be vivid. 

If you tend to be conservative, this is vour vear to make an effort and really 
let color go to your head. Everyone else will be colorful, too, so you won't be 
too noticeable. And if you like the dramatic, this is your year to go all out 
with exactly the style of hat you like best, in the most exciting colors that your 
wardrobe can complement 


DRAMA RED, new fall color, in a sweeping brimmed felt hat of bold lines. 
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G0 10 ENGLA 


by Helen Beattie 


ETTERS trom Canadians 
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ck essay stvle—hoping his des- 
crip s he Mothe Country 
ppear as great literature in the 
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There e so many Canadians 

g Eng OW a letter 

rom a traveller is just like one from 


p\ Aunt Millie in the old 
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ome because almost every citv in the 
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e Tower of London. are more likely 
Arite that t Nave dropped in to 


Monica and Norm Phillips or 

t 
i Braden. Wallace 
Revburn. a former editor of the Mont- 


{ 


Standard and the Canadian edi- 


tion of New Lrherty, picked up a few 
‘ OK gd went to England to 
d class magazine called Go, which 
Vv much like e American trave 

Ho 


Newspaper Exodus 


course, 


Monica Phillips IS ot 
Monica Mugan, who learned radio in 


( gary, made it pay better in Toronto 
st vear had a popular da 
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—rviento telegram 


TWO who went to England. Jean Pouliot won the fourth Kemsley Scholarship 
in Journalism. Jane Armstrong is British correspondent for Canadian papers. 


hopped off four vears ago and is now 
director of public relations in Europe 
for UNICEF. 

And—this can go on practically in- 
definitely—Jane Armstrong, a former 
Toronto Telegram and Montreal staff 
writer, and her husband Larry Earl 
(no relation to Marjorie) packed off 
for England a couple of years ago. 
Jane ended up as British correspon- 
dent for the Toronto Telegram and 
Larry is on the editorial statf of John 
Bull's Weekly. 


Radio and Stage 


When Canadian radio comedian 
Alan Young was tapped by the Ameri- 
can networks for a program, a lot of 
his friends felt a littie sorry for co- 
comedian Bernie Braden, whom thev 
telt had had a lot to do with the suc- 
cess of Young’s show. But Braden was 
smart. He worked hard in Toronto, 
adding to the excellent grounding he 
had had in radio work in his home 
town of Vancouver. When he and his 
wite (another former Vancouverite 
and a beautiful woman), Barbara 
Kelly, left for England, Barbara was 
the first to hit the jack-pot with the 
female lead in the stage production of 
Thurber’s “The Male Animal,” but 
Braden is now well established in 
I ngland and his recorded show “Ber- 
nie Braden Tells a Storv” was heard 
all winter over CBC Braden is in 
“Streetcar” as were two other Cana- 
dians (including Don Harron tn small 
&roic }. ‘ 

When Sidney Kingsley’s “Detective 
Story” opened last spring at The 
Princess Theatre in London, there 
were no less than seven Canadians in 
the cast. Even the male lead, Douglass 
Montgomery, has a slight Canadian 
flavor. A former American movie star 
whose best role was probably Laurie 
in “Littke Women,” he enlisted with 
the Canadian Army and served with 
it during the war 


Rest of the cast includes ex-Van- 
couverites Charles Farrell, Jon Far- 
rell (like the Earls, not related), Anne 
Lewis and Warren Stanhope. The East 
is represented by Virginia Bedard, 
tormerly of Ottawa and Ronan 
O’Casey of Montreal. Austin Willis, a 
particularly well known Canadian ac- 
tor who did a lot of work from Toron- 
to. was born in the Maritimes. He had 
the male lead in an almost forgotten 
but unlamented Canadian movie call- 
ed “Bush Pilot.” Another Maritimer 
from Sackville, NB is Mary Laura 
Wood who's married to Ronan 
O’Casey. She has a string of theatre 
tasks to her credit: among them, un- 
derstudy to Vivien Leigh in “Street- 
car”. She’s currently appearing in the 
musical comedy “Golden City”. 

Bob Farnon, whose name first was 
associated with “The Happy Gang,” 
has done so well in England that his 
band is considered one of Britain’s 
best. He is responsible for all the mu- 
sic in Gracie Field’s shows. 

Television has claimed John Mc- 
Laren, a former CBC writer who is 
also seen in the movie “Poet’s Pub.” 
He is a former Vancouver man. 

Archie MacCorkindale, who has al- 
ready directed one movie in England, 
is Known in both Winnipeg and Van- 
couver as a producer of CBC dramas. 


From Vancouver 


Arthur and Peggy (née Hassard) 
Hill, Vancouverites, went to England 
over two years ago. Since then young 
Olin Douglas (born last February ) 
has joined the family and Arthur and 
Peggy can count their triumphs. Ar- 
thur, since his success in “The Male 
Animal,” has plaved second lead in a 
film, been in another play sandwiched 
in between television and radio ap- 
pearances. Peggy has been in a series 
of BBC broadcasts, including “The 


Lady Craved Excitement,” especially 
written for her. Now she’s taking care 


of young Olin in the Hill home jp 
Middlesex, then it’s back to the §8¢ 
studios and more fame. 

Paul Dupuis, 33-year-old Mont 
er, is being hailed as a successor t. the 
screen’s Charles Boyer. Until Jun~ he 
was on the London stage in rel 
Coward's “Fallen Angels,” ther he 
came home to do “Son Copa 
French movie partly filmed in \! sat. 
real. After completion of the mo 


France, Paul Dupuis planned e- 
turn to England for a role in @ vey 
play. 


A slim, green-eyed beauty fron Re- 
gina took over one of the top r of 
“A Streetcar Named Desire.” Fr. ces 
Hyland, just 22, until recently tu- 
dent at the Royal Academy ot _ )ra- 
matic Art in London, caught a 
scout’s eve while appearing in le 
vision show. London drama ics 
predict a big future for her 





Dancer in London 


Jacques Delisle was recommended 
to Arnold Haskell, the well own 
English dance critic and a director of 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet, by Ruth 
French of The Royal Acade of 
London. He is now in London with 
the ballet. 

And, of course, Barbara Ann Scott 
has been sharing top billing with an- 
other Canadian skater—25-veur-old 
Michael Kirby of Toronto and North 
Bay, Ontario—in a frosted version of 
“Rose Marie.” 

Twenty-four-vear-old Alan Detwei 
er didn't go to England, but chose 
Ireland. He lives on his own farm out- 
side Dublin. He graduated trom Uni 
versity College, University of [oron- 
to, in 1949: is taking postgraduate 
studies in philosophy at Dublin. Com 
poser, organist and pianist, Alan Det 
Weiler has won various competitions 
with his compositions, has had them 
plaved by orchestras both in Canad 
and in Dublin. 


Trans-Canada Tour 


A talented young Westerner, Irena 





Bubniuk, is planning a trans-( idian 
tour in the near future. This gifted 
pianist has been studying on olar- 
ships at the Royal Consery v of 
Music. Irena Bubniuk helped 1. 01 
nize and run a club in London for 
young beginners in the vari arts 
The club is supported by artisis who 
have become established in t pro- 
fessions. 

Betty Imrie, a Toronton has 
been abroad since graduati from 
frinity in 1948. She is teac! at a 
girls’ private school. Another | rinit) 
graduate, Joan Twose of Toro. o, has 
been working as a secreta! the 


offices of BOAC. 
Tall, blonde Felice Gould! tum- 


bled into a unique London r by 
peeling gold sequins off an old | ening 


jacket to make herself some ! ea 


rings for a rather special p ye 
unsuspected talent for convc z old 
things into new has taken he ) the 
lucrative and competitive ht Ss ol 
supplying stage jewellery tor - 


plays in London. Daughter 
r. S. Darling of Montre Mrs 


Goulding went to London b e the 
war, married and lived fo veral 
vears in Italy and Austria k in 
Britain during the war, she w le $ 
the first eight Canadian gu jou 























adian Women’s Air Force 


R i-born Grace Garner, well- 
1 Toronto publishing circles, 


er of the growing Canadian 
London journalistic circles. 
St member of the London edi- 


ff of Harper's Bazaar. 

adian girl is one of Britain’s 
erienced women pilots. She 
Lady Sherborne, daughter 

baronet, Sir James Dunn. 

She 1.100 flying hours to her 

sa ferry pilot during the war 


ae a commercial licence. She 
for a charter company of 

c is a director. She was the 

st n in the world to get an 

og cence. 
ay re in London and visit Can- 
da se you may meet Norma 
Chris 3A. of ¢ algary. She's assis- 

t nation officer at Canada 
House here she deals with British 
eac d schools. And if you take 

"\ wn Fleet Street you may 
ae 3,’ Murrav (son of Gladstone 
Murt Toronto), who is on the 
Dail) ess; or Jean Pouliot, 24, a 
eport the Montreal Gazette who 
won a Kemsley Scholarship. Mr. Pou- 
ot vf Dean Pouliot of Laval) 
served England as tail-gunner on a 
Halitan mber with the Alouette 
squi f the RCAF. 

Mi Steven Barbara) Stevenson 
ett | to to serve with the 
CWAC ind was the last girl in 
khak id. She shipped 15,000 war 

des Canada and she says, “I 

eC and married a Scot to help 
Brain-leaser: 


balance the scale.” Her voice has been 
heard over CBC from London and 
Paris. She has worked for Reuters in 
London, Paris and New York, has 
been fashion and _ travel editor of 
Debutante, covered the first United 
Nations Conference in Paris and the 
Franco plebiscite in Spain. If you 
drop into the smart Albemarle Street 
salon of London’s up-and-coming 
young Scottish couturier, Ronald Pat- 
terson, you may meet Steven. as she 
is Known to her friends. She’s Mrs. 
Ronald Paterson now. and 
mother of daughter, Candace. 

A slim, young Canadian violinist, 
Sidney Humphreys of Vancouver and 
Toronto, has been 


proud 


given the nod by 
London’s stiffest critics. This summer 
the 23-year-old virtuoso made his de- 
but at Wigmore Hall. After five years’ 
intensive work at the Royal Academy 
of Music and long hours of practice 
with teachers in Canada, he has the 
green light to what the Times called 
a “promising” concert career. Hum- 
phreys, with three other artists. in- 
cluding Gerald Jarvis, also of Van- 
couver, Was sponsored by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain in a recital 
series in Germany late this summer 

What will happen now that summer 
is ended is anybody's guess. A large 
percentage of these successes left on 
“holiday” trips or took leaves of ab- 
sences. Shipping offices report holiday 
bookings were heavier than in vears 
and they all bought return tickets to 
Canada. But it is possible to 
them in. 

And when do you leave? 


cash 
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With a Dash of Salt 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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FOUR STAR 
WEARWELL 


- HOMESTEAD 
COLONIAL 


. so soft... so lovely ... so smooth 


... the kind of sheets that invite real sleeping 


comfort. “Tex-Made"’ sheets are made to 
last through repeated washings and 
keep their clean sparkling looks for years. 
Ask for “Tex-Made sheets” .. . they 
are available in a variety of qualities 
(listed below) to suit every budget. 





DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Girl with the Answers 
by Marion G. Rogers 


[WO more firsts for women in Can- 
ada have been chalked up by Miss 
Olive J. Watters of Ottawa. 

Departmental Secretary of the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, she is the only woman ever to 
hold such a position in the Dominion 
Government. As 
Departmental Sec- 
retary Miss Watters 
is adviser to the 
Minister on the 
floor of the House 
otf Commons dur- 
ing the estimates 
debate, the only 
woman in Canada 
to attain this dis- OLIVE J. WATTERS 
tinction. 

“What it really means,” she told 
us, “is that a small table is placed on 
the floor of the Commons Chamber 
directly in front of our Minister. I sit 
there with two large books of estimate 
information, also statistical and narra- 
tive information on departmental ac- 
tivities. As the Debate goes on and 
questions are put to the Minister, it’s 
my job to see that he has the answers 
and complete information to each 





question as he needs it.” 

A tall, slight, dark haired young 
woman, Olive Watters is so easy to 
meet and talk to that there is an al- 
most immediate feeling of having 
known her for years. There is none of 
the hard efficiency one would expect 
in her manner. She is soft voiced, with 
eves that fairly dance as she tells of 
her responsibilities in the department. 


Drafts, Screens 


“There are about 115 on my staff.” 
she said, “and all administrative ac- 
counting other than Family Welfare 
is handled here. | am responsible for 
the final estimates that go before Par- 
liament, that we may have sufficient 
funds to run our department for the 
coming year. We need over $450 mil- 
lion to carry on for 1950-51. 

“Then too, there are Treasury 
Board meetings to be attended—this 
vear with the Minister and = two 
Deputy Ministers—the business of the 
department planned and the lowest 
possible working figure reached.” 

Each division of the department, 
and there are about 27, submits its 
financial requirements for work plan- 
ned in the coming year. Miss Watters 
goes over each draft, screens, inte- 
grates and correlates them into a 
whole presentable to Parliament. 

Olive Watters was born in Montreal 
and lived there until 1939. At that 
time she was private secretary to Col. 
the Hon. J. L. Ralston in his law firm. 
When the Prime Minister asked him 
to join his cabinet as Minister of Fi- 
nance, he brought Miss Watters to 
Ottawa with him. 

“T had a ‘phone call trom Col. Ral- 
ston from Ottawa one day asking me 
to come right up that day. I wasn’t 
very clear what he wanted, or if I was 
to stay over longer than the day. I] 
brought files from the office that I 
thought he might need and overnight 
things for myself in case I had to stay. 
I have been here ever since.” 

When Col. Ralston moved to Na- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


























Buy meat at quantity prices. 


WOOD'S hot 


Mw“ 
ve 
ta 
te 
ve 


Families report saving up to 35% ot at bills 
ith a Wood's Home Freezer. They sa Truits 
getables and other foods too. Its 0 
mily food costs $150 or more per yea a ace 
a Wood's Freezer saves ume at a 


The 15 cu. ft. size is ideal for large 


fa 


space (approximately 4 cu. ft. extra) u 
cheese, bacon, etc. 7 ft. streamlined tel 
the largest capacity for its size 
treezer made. Write for literature 


ASPIRIN | 


CUT MEAT COSTS 





nu always have plenty of food on ! 
us for names of food processors tron 
can buy food at wholesale prices to > 
Wood's Home Freezer 

















FAST 




































Trade Mark Reg. in Canad 


GENUINE 
ASPIRIN 
IS MARKED 
THIS WAY 









BY ONE THIRD 


Store in Wood’s Freezer. 


n vi 


you 


3 SIZES TO CHOOSE FF OM 





milies. 12 ft. model also has refriger 






* ee un ee eee eee eee eee oases] Cc 

§ The W. C. Wood Company Lim ed, ; ' 
123 Woolwich St., Guelph, Ont. 1 

a Please send me the free illustrated ! ony p 

a Wood's Home Freezers. ; 

; Name 1 

g Address ' 

8 City or Town Prov a 
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PREPARED meat balls, Chef's Salad, make simple well-balanced meal. 


erning Food; 


Dinner at Home 


eek we have a plan. It is for 
spent showing off the home 


very special visitors. About 
party shows signs of weari- 
e feet and general debility. 
for dinner amidst protests 
tations to eat out. You've 
ind prepared in part a din- 
h is easy on the hostess and 
relaxing for every one. 
enu’s simple but the food is 
omespun. 
Veal Patties Curry Sauce 
ed Rice with Green Peas 
Sauce Poppyseed Rolls 
Bowl of Sliced Tomatoes 
French Dressing 
Sherbet Fudge Squares 
es mixed—shaped—in _re- 
ready to brown. Ingredients 
ready to use—onions and 
hopped. 
atoes peeled, chilled ready 


het and cookies made. 
60 minutes will elapse from 
you enter the front door un- 
ing’s ready to serve—time 
* guests to shower, help set 
sip a cool drink. A follow- 
» drinks after the meal is a 
for curry’s a thirst-making 


es 


ether— 
need veal 
soft bread crumbs soaked in 
milk 
egg, Well beaten 
epper 
ninced parsley 
trated onions 
to 12 patties of equal size. 
sp. fat in skillet (one with 
wn the patties a few at a 
ving when done to a warm 


y Sauce you need 2 tbsp. 
he pan. Add 2 tbsp. grated 
tbsp. flour and 2 tsp. curry 
lore if desired). Blend and 


add 1 cup chicken stock, veal stock 
or canned consommeé. Stir until thick- 
ened and smooth. Replace meat pat- 
ties and toss in 12 cup raisins or fresh 
seedless green grapes. Cover and sim- 
mer tor 25 minutes. Serve very hot 
with the hot rice. 


Sautéed Rice, Peas 


Melt 3 tbsp. butter in heavy cas- 
serole or saucepan with lid (to go in 
oven). Add 1 medium onion finely 
chopped and 1|!2 cups raw rice, wash- 
ed. Cook, stirring frequently until 
golden brown. Stir in 342 cups boil- 
ing water or chicken stock (or 2 
bouillion cubes dissolved in the hot 
water) and 112 tsps. salt. Cover and 
place in 400°F. oven for 25 minutes. 
In the meantime cook one package 
of frozen peas and add to this | tbsp. 
diced pimiento and | tbsp. butter. In- 
vert dish of rice on platter, release 
steam by tossing with a 2-tined fork 
and combine with peas, etc. Serve 
immediately. Enough for six. 


Fruit Sherbet 


Set refrigerator at coldest setting. 
Sieve one large ripe banana. Add the 
unstrained juices of 1 orange and 1)2 
lemons. Add 1 cup water and 7s 
(34 cup plus 2 tbsp.) granulated su- 
ir. Combine thoroughly. Separate 
eggs and beat yolks until light. Stir 
into fruit mixture. Turn into freezing 
tray and freeze to a mush. Cut up 10 
maraschino cherries (red or green). 
Beat 2 egg whites until stiff and add 
2 tbsp. sugar. Then beat frozen mix- 
ture in a well-chilled bowl until 
smooth. Fold in cherries, egg whites 
and red or green food coloring. (For 
pretty-as-a-picture result, try pale 
green sherbet with red cherries.) Re- 
turn to freezing tray and freeze firm. 
About 142 quarts. You can a la mode 
canteloupe with this sherbet.—M.F 


ga 
> 


Centre of Attraction 


You can plan a meal around one 
hot dish using canned spaghetti in 
tomato sauce with cheese. Serve with 
brown, juicy meat balls. (See illus- 
tration above.) Nice part about 
this recipe is that you don’t have to 
get your kitchen all steamed up cook- 
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For perfect pickles 


pick the perfect vi negar 


After shopping for the choicest fruits and freshest 


vegetables. it would be a shame to use anything but the 


best vinegar you can buy for pickling—distilled and 


aged by the firm who made pickles famous. 


Heinz White Vinegar is so uniform in strength, 


so full-bodied in flavour, that it preserves the crisp 


texture, the fresh taste and colour of your pickles. 


You can save more than 2! cents on every cupful 


you use if you buy the big thrifty gallon jug 


instead of the smaller bottles. Cut down 


your pickling costs by 


using the economical size. 


Pickling 

Suceess 

Heinz will send vou free a 
l6-page book of recipes 
called “Pickling Success.” 
Write H.J.HeinzCompany 
of Canada Ltd., Dept. SP, 
420 Dupont Street, 
Toronto 4, Ontario. 


HEINZ 
VINEGARS 
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Sta-Up Top Le Gant — No. ¥933 as shown peach, white 


} } . - 
or black, about $13.50 


Bra No. 2295, white or black nylon, about $3.00 


S ( doesn't hurt 
to be beautiful 


Some girdles leave you beautiful but breathless. 
Warner's love to leave you breathtakingly beautiful, 
but wonderfully comfortable, too, in 3-Way-Sizes 
designed to fit you perfectly. Take Warner’s exclusive 
}-Way-Sized Sta-Up-Top girdles. They're wizards at 


smoothing your waistline and giving you that new, 


flat-hip look. From Warner’s dazzling array of styles 
and sizes you can pick the Warner’s that fits not only 


you but your por ketbook, too. 


WARNER'S 


2-H ay -Siyed 
Foundations and Bras 


® STA-UP-TOP* 


V 4 


ALURE* © “FREE-LIFT” ©¢ REDFERY*® 


*Trade Mark Registered 


Choose your length .....................0008 


Your Stockings will run a mile a minute in a too-short 
girdle. A too-long girdle keeps you yanking after every 
bend. Warner’s go to any length to please you. You can 
pick your exact length in Warner’s whether it’s short, 
medium, long or extra long. 





Choose your hip size............... ae 


Take a tip wise on hip size. A girdle that’s too narrow 
binds your thighs into unlovely bulges. One that’s too wide 
gives you permanent tummy waves. Warner's always fit 
smoothly because they're perfectly hip-sized for straight, 
average and full hips. 





3 Choose your control ........0.... 


Your Warner’s will have everything under control 
whether you kneel, bend, run, walk or just stand. They come 
in everything from light mesh elastics to strong woven elas- 
tics to give you just the control you need. Warner’s bras are 
3-Way-Sized, too, in cup, band and uplift. At finer stores. 


PARISIAN CORSET MFG, CO. LTD. 
QUEBEC e MONTREAL e TORONTO 


ing spaghetti in the old-fashioned way, 

On your salad use a French ess. 
ing with malt vinegar for a diffe ent, 
delicate flavor. And serve a vz iety 
of rolls to please everyone. ; 

Here’s a dish that can be prep ired 
in 30-40 minutes and that’s ong 
enough to spend in the prepar tion 
of dinner in late summer. 


Spaghetti and Meat Balls 


¥2 cup dry bread cubes 

¥4 cup milk 

1 pound minced beef 

2 tablespoons minced onion 

1 egg, beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 

dash pepper 

1 tablespoon fat 

2 15 oz. cans cooked spaghe ti in 

tomato sauce with cheese 

Soften bread cubes in milk. Mix 
lightly with beef, minced onion egg, 
salt, and pepper. Form in 12 alls, 
Brown in fat over low flame. | rain, 
Combine with spaghetti. Place ii: cas- 
serole. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°F.) 20-25 minutes. 


FROZEN BAT/ERS 


HOW TO freeze cakes, baked or un- 
baked is a question which may puzzle 
new owners of home freezing units. 
Household Sci- 

—_—__ = ence dept. of 
VE sa University of To- 


Cea ronto has done 

some interesting 
experimental work on_ this subject 
which seems to have been by-passed 
in the general field of frozen food re- 
search. 

Usual advice regarding frozen flour 
mixtures has been to make and bake 
cakes according to your favorite 
recipe and then freeze. Researchers 
found that not every recipe will yield 
an excellent product after freezing 
and that a recipe especially developed 
for frozen batters would be more sat- 
isfactory. 

Here are the findings: 

Angel and sponge cakes frozen in 
baked form were good after four 
months’ storage. Gingerbread was 4 
satisfactory cake for freezing and 
storage either baked or unbake: 

Ten months’ storage of frozen un- 
baked plain cake batter resulted ina 
cake which scored almost as !::gh as 
the freshly made control p: oduct. 
Baked frozen cakes of the same recipe 
were good for eight months storage 
but scored lower than the 1 haked 
batter. 

These experiments indicated ‘hat 4 
double-acting baking powder should 
be used in frozen flour mixtu: 

Muffins, baked or unbaked could 
only be stored for one month  efore 
deterioration. Only double-act + bak- 
ing powder could be used for suffins 
regardless of length of stora: time 


; 
| 


@ If you prefer cooked potato sliced 
for frying or salad, use a stu /y 2 


slicer. It does a quick neat jo’ Pots 
toes, of course, should be ill to 
medium size. 

—the 


@ Make use of food chopp: 
knife variety—for spinach, 110M%, 
parsley, celery. Much quick: than 
piece-by-piece cutting with parit: 
knife. Partner to the choppin kailé 
is the wooden chopping bow which 
often doubles for salad bow! 
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GENERAL 


ACCOUNTANTS 
CERTIFICATE 


issued by the General 
tccountants Association 


THE — WAY 


uurses by Correspond- 
ng to thelIntermediate 
If and Final Examina- 

our C, G. A. are most 
lyandcarefully planned. 
rovide the utmost in 
ns and guidance to 
preparing in spare time 

r these Examinations, 
stalogue, Shaw School , Dept. B57 
E: Bay & Char Toronto| 
nch Office, Keefer Bé i hae 604) 









HAVE YOU 
~ MET THIS 


Sloman 


lt nd you need envelopes 
get acquainted to-day 
ng to National Paper 
G Hamilton, makers of 
finest line of safety 
clopes. 


NA TIONAL 


& GOODS LIMITED 


‘MILTON, ONTARIO 


* Montreal e 
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Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
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Girl with 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 


{nswers 


tional Defence he took her with him. 
and when he left the Government, on 
his advice she stayed on with Gen. A. 
G. L. McNaughton. That was in No- 
vember 1944. On January 14, 1945, at 
the request of the Hon. Brooke Clax- 
ton she joined the then new Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 
to become the first and only woman 
Departmental Secretary. 

“They have been wonderful years, 


interesting and exciting. For one 


thing, I attended the first Quebec 
Conference with Col. Ralston. I had 


to accompany him on a great many 
trips in Canada, and once I almost 
had a trip overseas with him. 

“Some of the world’s most noted 
people called at the Colonel’s office; 
it was thrilling to meet them—peopie 
I might never otherwise have seen 


First to Know 


“Oh yes, there’s another first. I was 
the first woman in Canada to know 
when the invasion started.” The Min- 
ister was out of town and she re- 
ceived the word one morning at four 
o'clock. ; 

Olive Watters is a member of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and at present limits her activi- 
ties to the one club. 

She hopes to be able to travel and 
see the world—someday. She likes 
flving. “You can go so much farther 
in your tew weeks’ holidays that wav. 
But I think travelling by boat is won- 
derful if there is lots of time. You 
meet so many more people that way, 
and often see more places too.” 

Skiing and swimming come in fo! 
keen interest among recreations, also 
music which she is very fond of. She 
has an Associate Degree in piano 

Regardless of all the reading that 
must be done in her work, she still 
likes to curl up at home with 
Chief interest is in light philosophy, 
biography, poetry and, of 
books on travel. 


a book. 


course, 


Question? 


There are only certain days when 
estimates are considered by the 
House. They may cover from ten to 
25 hours, scattered over a number ot 
days, or be completed in one day. 

“We should be on almost any day 
now,” Olive Watters said. 

A couple of days later we met in 
the corridor at the House of Com- 
mons. 

“This afternoon is the beginning 
for this vear,” she said as we stopped, 
“I am just waiting to be called. Why 
don’t you come in for a w hile?” 

I did later and there she was on the 
floor of the House of Commons mak- 
ing history for Canadian women. 

‘From the distance of the Gallery 
her table seemed hardly as large as a 
card table. On the floor beside her 
were two enormous briet 
table completely 
books of the 
that may be 
notice. 

As question on 
brought up by various Members she 
went busily and efficiently on turning 
up the references and answers for her 
Minister’s replies. 


cases the 
covered with her 
necessary information 
needed at a moment’s 


question was 
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Noble and good looking—" Audley” pattern is a striking contrast of 


gold floral design and border on a white ground. 


expensive for very fine English Bone China. 


SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 
ltd, 


or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) 
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Surprisingly in- 


Ae Rolain Mei Lae el Mal sola tomo) og 


BEAUTIFUL CHINA’ 
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EATON'S 


_.. charming in light-catching 


lacquered felis, in feathers, in shiny 


surfaced fabrics. Diminutive hats 


for Autumn to complement the 


| CANADA'S. LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... 


slim silhouette, to top 
Fall Fashions with flattery. Seen in 


. 
many versions at Eaton's 


STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Distaff: 
WREN FROLIC 


NEITHER the railway strike np >r any 
other difficulties prevented the Wrens 
from their { 
WF together in | drop. 
} to, late in <ugust 
They cam. fr 
the Pacific coast 
and from ‘ie A. 
lantic coas . like 
Jean Battis:oni 0; 
Vancouve and 
Gloria Nichols of 
Dartmout., NS 
Mrs. Jas. ¥* hyard, 
former Naval PRO, even 





—Violet Keene 


MRS. B. H. BECK 


Ou 
trom Yellowknife, NWT. The came 
1,200 of them, and Reunion C) airman 
Mrs. Beverley H. Beck is still «cover 
ing from the impact. 

@ Come the first of October. a Ney 
Yorker will be leaving her me 4 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue to take ip rey. 
dence at the Bois de Coulo re. 
named from Spencerwood) in Quebec 
City. This is one American to become 
a First .Lady Madame Gaspard 
Fauteux, First Lady of Quebec. She 
was a New Yorker. 


@ When schools opened eariie! 
month, there was a new school ip 
Winnipeg, Balmoral Hall (am 
tion of Rupert’s Land and Riverher 
Schools for girls), and a new Head- 
mistress. She's Gwendolyn Murrell: 
Wright, a former teacher Bishop 
Strachan School, Toronto. 





@ A mere $5,000 worth of Weimar 
ner on the paw showed up at the CNE 
this year. Super Silver’s Dusty is a 
big silver-toned dog and was the on 
one of her breed at the Ex. Owner 
are Mrs. Benjamin Schulze and her 
husband, Niagara Falls, Ont 

@® Canadian-born Bea Lillie 
appearing in an English movie so 
It’s Frederick Lonsdale’s “On Appro- 
val” and Bea is her wondert . 
@ From Ottawa to the Yukon is quite 
1 jump. Recently Helen Ogilvie mace 
it for a visit. But her name wont 


entirely unknown to the people there 
She’s the granddaughter otf the 
Governor, William Ogilvie itor 
order during those gold ri days 
@ There’s a Canadian stew 88 Wil 
British Overseas Airways ho f 
logged more than 1,000 fl hours 
She’s Ann Freestone of Mi yn, NB 

now on. Britain-to-Jo vesburg 
run. 


@ Just heard about anothe inad 
in England (see page 32). \llyn Me 
Lerie is a Grand-Mere, Qt 

scored in “Where’s Cha 


1a 


“Miss Liberty” on Broadw Now § 
is starring with the Americ Natio 
Ballet Company at Cove! sardens 
She’s especially praised fc { 
pretation of the love-sick DOS 
the “Rodeo” ballet. 

@ The Vancouver Sun 1 boxed 
notice that 11 years ag Peas} 
O'Neill reported theft ot Ag ’ 
the police. The radio ha yw be 
found but Peggy isn’t at t 39 
dress. SN just happenec note ¢ 
Toronto CNE item wl uid | 
career girls got togethe! he EX 
took a look at their male aaa 
and decided they neednt of! © 
much. One of the 1! s Pegg 


O'Neill of Grimsby. Any meen 


Sesesecctevecentece 


\f 
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Little Spanish Basket 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


MR GGS sat behind his paper 

) the rain slapping spite- 
fu nst the window, and to 
Mrs os and Mrs. Lecks, the 
reXt ‘neighbor, shouting over 


il game of Canasta. 
idge, thought Mr. Briggs 
wh ‘t play bridge either). In 
its and honorable descent 
t. bridge had developed a 
of manners which for- 
bade ting and lamenting and 
one’s Maker. Whereas 
game—” 
Mrs. Briggs 


WS I trous 
I ng down,” 
aid g down her cards. 
‘| vou!” Mrs. Lecks cried 
wild e got up, knocked over 
as \. and without apology 
“My dinner,” 
out of the 


the door. 

she s nd rushed 

She ve back,” Mrs. Briggs 

sald. A sure enough, within ten 

Mrs. Lecks re- 

Roast’s on,” she 

time for an- 
of hands.” 

229s folded his 

went upstairs to 

ch damage the 

ne in the attic. 

the ceiling had 

it Was now 

ugh size and shape 

of Ind na on a world- 

Pritchard, the 

d promised to 

nd look at it 

but Mr. Pritchard 

able, a man of moods. 

nood he would cheer- 

to have the house re- 

t the wind set w rong 

rangle bitterly over a 

rubbe er tor the kitchen tap 

the 

ttic b Briggs, he stared at the 

granite. 

shingling 

roll,” Mr. 


ing, escorted to 
CeHIng a face of 
ve to be a 


new ridge 


Ee ob too.” Mr. Prit- 
ind whipping out a 

oldu Hegan to measure the 
n i man up tomorrow.” 


MR. B 'S followed his land- 
td d irs, his heart like a 
g \ snug new roof over 
! roses and trellises in 
the att the door of the living 
I tchard paused. “Good 
Vent ‘. Briggs,” he said. 
this? Canasta?” 
Gy ning, Mr. Pritchard,” 
said. “Care for a 
\ \Ir 
ie . 


Briggs recognized 
Pritchard’s unfath- 
Don’t mind if I do,” 





ns pulled up a chair. gaily. Mrs. Briggs came upstairs 
Mi iy deepened 
angled his chair to and switched on the blinding centre 
Aven ‘ y , a 
a sight, but he couldn't light. “Bad luck, eh? Mr. Briggs 
CXCLUC ounds, which consisted said happily. 





mainly in triumphant squeals from 
Mrs. Briggs. “Four red treys, 
imagine! Aren't I having fun!.. . 
Iwo, no three black canastas and 
four red; that’s, let’s see, 900 plus 
2,000 plus 800. . . . No, you don’t 
score this time, you go down 500. 
. Your deal Mr. Pritchard, why 
don’ tyou spit on the cards for luck? 
’ Fora long time there was no 
sound from Mr. Pritchard except 
heavy breathing. Then he rose and 
scraped back ‘his chair. “I can't 
play against that kind of luck?” 
“Luck?” Mrs. Briggs, said 1 
ing her eyebrows, and she added, 
“Here, I'll trade hands if you like.” 


rals- 


MR. BRIGGS could almost feel 
the hot breath of Mr. Pritchard’s 
indignation on his averted neck and 
he got up quickly and went with 
him to the front. door. Then he 
back to the living-room. 
“Well, you fixed that!” he 
said. There would be no 
snug new roof now, no 
trellises and roses. “Why 
didn’t you use your 
brains?” he said bitterly. 
“But I did 
brains,” Mrs. Briggs said. 
“Canasta is 90 
and 10 


came 


use my 
per cent 
brains per cent 
luck.” 

Mr. Briggs took a bottle 
of beer from the refriger- 
ator and sat down at the 
kitchen table. Instead he 
was diverted by a ring at the front 
door. 

It was of course 
“Left my measuring rule,” 
and coming in took off 

“It’s in your pocket,” M 
said pointing. 

“So it is,’ Mr. Pritchard 
and swivelled his gaze into the liv- 
“Well now I'm here, how 

more round?” 
said Mrs. Briggs. 


Briggs went to 


Mr. Pritchard. 
he said, 


his coat. 


r. Briggs 
said, 


ing room. 
about one 
“Why not?” 
After a while Mr. 


bed without being missed. He lett 
the bedroom door open and it 
all the 


pleased him to note that 
cries of anguish were coming from 
Mrs. Briggs. It went on for quite a 
long time, then Mrs. Pritchard’s 
voice said genially, “Why don't you 
spit on the pack?” there was 
a sudden crash. 

“Sorry I he id to freeze the pack 
on you that last time.” Mr. Prit- 
chard’s voice said presently from 
the lower hall and Mrs. Briggs an- 
swered in a voice that no one had 
used to a landlord since 1939, “All 
[ hope is they freeze your rents on 
you for the next 50 years. 


whistling 


and 


Mr. Pritchard went off, 


iii iii iiiiiriir rrr t rrr errr ety 
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Spoie .. 


You can choose Spode dinnerware with 
confidence that your pattern will always 
be in perfect taste. The enduring quality 
of Spode expresses a traditional style 
that blends harmoniously with any 


period . . . any setting. 


As the rich hand painting of your 
Spode retains through the years 


its warm, 


your first pride of possession will 


grow into a lifelong affection for 


its everlasting 


f/ 
4 
a 


WHOLESAL: 
DISTRIBUTCRS: 


iridescent beauty 


loveliness. 
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: always in perfect taste 













Spode 


DINNERWARE 


A Lifetime Possession 


Geisha 
Bone China) 





1 . a 
Ask your Spode dealer for 
your copy of 


“How to Take 


Care of Spode” 


. 
(reads afte 222 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


STRATOCRUISER SPEEDBIRD 


Enquire about fast 
air cargo rates. 


Ask your travel 
agent about BOAC's 
“Fare-Saver” Plan. 
Information and res- 
ervations also from 
BOAC ticket 


offices. 


13 flights weekly 
4 from Montreal 
9 from New York 


city 


ro SHANNON 
LONDON 
PARIS 
ROME 


OR ANY OF 18 KEY CITIES IN EUROPE - 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


UA MOLL AT RAM el) 7 


PONS ils Bisel 7 | ee a 





32 KING ST. W., TORONTO, AD. 4323 
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ER HOUSES IN: TORONTO, 


TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





COMEDY OF MANNERS & 
ENGLAND vs. Us & 


ON THE whole, American 
screen comedy is a little 
watch than its British co 
And that I’m afraid isn’t say 

In both cases the field ot 
predicament has been ‘pr 
combed—the adolescent pri 
bathroom door that won't 
coffee in the tea canister, 
domestic, the  intransigen 
toaster. The Holly- 
wood domestic 
comedy _ moves 
faster than its Eng- 
lish counterpart 
and so gives the il- 
lusion of being 
over sooner. May- 
be this is where the 
advantage lies. 
Apart from the 
difference in pace 
there isn’t much to choos 
them. 


MARY LO 


“LOUISA,” however, turn 
what looks at first sight t 
comedy angle—the problen 
subordinate grandmother 
(Spring Byington) is a li 
living with her son and d 


law (Ronald Reagen and R 


sey). When it is tactfully su 
her that she find some ¢ 
outlet for her energies sh 
and picks up an erudite co 
(Edmund Gwenn). 

Encouraged by this s 
makes a conquest of he! 
(Charles Coburn) and he 
becomes a whirl of dates 
calls, motor-rides (at 90 mil 
and country club dances 
younger generation 
Grandma to come home at 
novelty of course lies in r 
teen-age problem. For th 
film presents the usual seé 
class American family 
type of entertainment © 
Hardy series managed to : 
of comedy for at least 

The older members of 1! 
work valiantly for their 
ticularly Charles Coburi 
and prances through his 
like a septuagenarian Mic 
Spring Byington is gay 
Edmund Gwenn agrees 
But if the stars had been 
ing trio the merry 
“Louisa” might easily ha 
quality of danse macabr. 

“Louisa” is a film tha 
only from Hollywood, 
any age has been built | 
fetish. When characte 
comedy turn scatterbrai! 
silliness is becomingly ad 
age and circumstances 


Sittin 


THE COMEDY of the 
a strictly indigenous de\ 
flourishes on the Americ 
nowhere else. Its busine 
together all sorts of wild 
and throw them into 
working like a dement« 
Its products are compl 
ical and consummatels 
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approach the stature of art 
ever dismal flops. 

Bob © ope’s “Fancy Pants”. is the 
it example of an old-fash- 
ioned edy put through the Holly- 
hine. “Fancy Pants” derives 
from rgles of Red Gap,” which 
i ( varles Laughton as the Eng- 


starree 
sh ger. man’s gentleman, imported 
to intr e old-world culture into the 
Wild \ Bob Hope is now the 
ventlen gentleman, and_ the 
Wild \\ ranch is still a wonderful 
yeriod nple of ill-spent millions. 
Apa ym this, any resemblance 
etwee Fancy Pants” and Harry 
Leon \\ 1's staid comedy is wildly 
coincid Both films, to be sure, 
york calculated climax. But 
while gles of Red Gap” had 
Charles chton giving a memorable 


the Gettysburg address, 
ts’ sends Bob Hope shin- 
ur-poster bed to escape a 
srels who have mistaken 





nim for \ 
Eve who ever saw “Ruggles 
Re yp’ remembers Charles 


| aught stately rendering of the 
Gettvs ddress. Six months from 
Ww, W new Bob Hope picture 
ong, no one but the most 
fans will remember how 
ts’ ended or even what it 
s ab Nothing that Bob Hope 
es ist rable because nothing he 
s has air of credible spontane- 
wAg leal of his comedy is rou- 
¢ st of his gags are shame- 
esslV C ed. Yet he still contrives 
to be f » watch. Whether he is 
1 four-poster bed, or 





pp trav-load of tea in a 
Duchess’s satin lap or tossing Lucille 
Ball, he incomparably sure of his 
wn ab to entertain that it be- 

nes m of entertainment in it- 


THIS b us to “The Duchess of 
laho h is big, sumptuous, tech- 
colores nd incomparably _ silly. 
Over the rs Esther Williams’ studio 
nas beer nging the star along as an 
performer and in her lat- 
est film she spend about 90 per cent of 
the time irv land. I'm not sure that 
this en the value of the picture, 

ing could. Along with 
Esther \ ns are John Lund as a 
plavbo n she pursues, and Van 
Johnsor bandleader whom she 
I : big water-circus at the 
end to e customers who might 
Teel it worth while waiting to 


see wh ened. 











"A LA WITHOUT A_ PASS- 
PORT ts Hedy Lamarr as a 
displace son, with Cuba as the 
sett gy f displacement. She plans 
0 mak eval entry into the Unit- 
t | John Hodiak, a busy 
vest ‘rom the United States 
migr Department, is there to 
ot. Eventually she does 
nding—in a moccasin- 
swamp and wearing a 
{a chiffon blouse but- 
back. Everything works 
rily, since Hedy’s face is 

ef pass It also absolves her han- 


til ¢ 
QuY fror tin 


(ing or showing any out- 
Ward j rc her £ 
sard j n her role or her fate. 


h 


—Mary Lowrey Ross 


Bold Movie Step: “Forbidd 





THE LONG CHASE culminates in Montreal's unfinished St. Joseph's Oratory 
The building's endless architectural variety wes a_ photographic goldmine 





THE “BAD GUYS” are members of a Communist organization in Montreal. At 
l. is the “Brain” (Rupert Caplan), second from rt., sturdy henchman (Mac Shoub) 





THE “GOOD GUYS,” Jan Rubes, Susan Douglas, dream of 
a world in which the villains no longer plot destruction. 
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SOMEBODY said that the pivotal 
point of every motion picture was 
either the chaise longue or the long 
chase. Canada’s latest excursion into 
the twin-railed genre, a film called 
“Forbidden Journey,” takes the latter 
course and it demonstrates the best 
possibilities of a rigid one-way trip. 

Che film was produced in Montreal 
by a firm called Selkirk Productions 
and was financed by a group of private 
(and to the Press, anonymous) Mont- 
real businessmen. It deals with the 
problems of an unregistered alien 
from behind the Iron Curtain who is 
trying to set up a terminus in Mont- 
real to the underground that brought 
him to Canada. Snapping at his heels 
is the local Communist organization 
which is equally determined to bend 
the underground back on itself. The 
forces of good and evil ultimately 
clash in Montreal’s uncompleted St 
Joseph’s Oratory. The finely balanced 
architecture of the mammoth Oratory 
provides splendid opportunities for 
the cameramen who put it to full use 
And the scaffolding of the work-in 
progress provides the springboard fot 
hair-raising effects during the chase 
that should send .crophobic movie- 
goers scurrying trom the theatre 

Selkirk’s production crew was all- 
Canadian; the actors, with one excep- 
tion, are also all Canadians. The hero 
is played by the new-Canadian Jan 
Rubes, who has already earned a rep- 
utation as a baritone in both Toronto 
and Montreal. Two of the “bad guys” 
are played by radio notable Rupert 
Caplan, Director of Drama for CBC 
Montreal and by radio writer Mac 
Shoub, whose series, “It’s Murder,” is 
currently being broadcast from Van- 
couver. The non-Canadian exception 
is Susan Douglas, a Hollywood starlet, 
who plays a McGill student acting as 
the hero’s Girl Friday 

“Forbidden Journey” is a fine first 
venture by Selkirk, and if favorably 
received the company will launch fur- 
ther productions (plans are going tor- 
ward at present for a second). Oddly 
enough, much of the’ movie industry's 
early pioneering was done in Canada 
before World Warld I (cf., the War- 
ner Bros.). If such a place exists, it 
may mean the re-gaining of a foothold 
for consumer-movie production in 
Canada.—M B. 





VIRTUE triumphs in a death struggle with the enemy. On 
hand to instrument justice is one of Westmount’s finest. 


-_ 
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FERNERY OR BOX OF FLOWERS . 
FOR THE PICTURE WINDOW 
WIOTH - 10" THE INSIDE MAy BE SHEETEC 
HEIGHT - 8" WITH '4a" PLYWOOD AND 
LENGTH —- 326" OR AO" TRIMMED WITH THE SLATS 
CORNERS, PINE —2"*2" SHALLOW GALVANIZED PAN TO 
SeGET — 2" HOLO WATER GRAVEL FOR, 
SLATS ~ Ya"a1¥2" DRAINAGE. FOR SOIL-A 
MIXTURE OF SANO, LOAM AND 
LEAF MOLD, MIXED WELL. 
4, * 
> 9 
«'s Se 
Va a 
ON AP) Je 
a Ore 
CORNER TRELLIS SOARS Ti} 
A SECLUDED CORNER SEAT ANDO TRELLIS? BOXES OF BEAUTY ——* 2 
7' FROM GROUND TO TOP OF UPPER LEDGE FOR 
SLATS AND UPRIGHTS : I ve" x 2g” — FERNS OR PLANTS 
SEAT 2" THICK, IB" FROM GROUND. EACH SIDE >. 
OF SEAT Al.ONG WALL OR FENCE IS 2'4"- CUT r 
FROM CORNER TO CORNER ON FRONT SIDE “ae I 
x 
Hi 
NOTE BOOK | 
One of the best ideas I have seen for a garden trellis in a 
small backyard combines the trellis with a corner garden 
seat. It was most attractive. 
Have taken away the bareness from the front steps with 
] a ae “ac > rar: ‘ ii]. . "Tex 1 x ¢ 
plants in boxes on the veranda pillars. I'wo designs are NOVELTY JEWEL CASES... 
shown. These are built around old tin biscuit boxes in DISCARDED POWDER AND 
which plants or ferns are placed. SMALL CHEESE BOXES COVERED 
ei ace . ; : ; : r iy WITH COLOURFUL MATERIAL. 
Christmas is still a long way off —but my sister is thinking 
of it. Found her making very attractive jewel cases as gifts 
| for some of her friends--out of tin powder boxes and card- 7 
board cheese boxes. 
Now thoughts of gardeners begin to turn indoors. One 
idea I’m working on is a large fernery for my picture window 
so that I'll be able to enjoy an indoor garden all winter. : 
. . . . e. 
Nemec see —6lU..., 
This ts one of a series of advertisements presenting many helpful little 
s LY 
ideas which, it is hoped, will prove of practical value to those interested £ P 
wn working around the home and in the garden. Watch for more of these MOLSON 'S BREWERY LIMITED i. ESTABLISHED LL 63 
suggestions im future issues of this publication. bs 
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Bustness Front 


Strikes: How 


by Philip Stuchen 


NO ONL is going to deny that a strike 

e on Canada’s railways has 

fects on the nation’s econ- 

strikes of this nature have 

id far between in Canada. 

Ont ole, our time and produc- 
ough strikes has been re- 

small, both absolutely and 
son with other countries. 

If . a surprise to you, it Is be- 
ke is always news. The 
nee of publicity, given to 
up especially, gives us a 

st conception of the work-time 

ction loss resulting trom a 
\ short-term condition gets so 

c ntion that it eclipses our 

sutlook. A recent Interna- 

sor Office study reports: 

oss from industrial dis- 

tes es an attention in the pub- 
ite out of proportion to its 

cance in terms of total time 

d of the time loss from un- 


Heaviest Loss 


I est time loss due to strikes 

d during the four postwar 

verage annual time loss in 

mA ugh that period varied 
f of one-quarter of a day to 

ne and one-half davs for 

C id salary earner. In other 
tal amount of time lost 
stoppages was about one- 

per cent of the total esti- 

ng time in 1949; approxi- 

same in 1948; one-quarter 

ent in 1947; and in 1946, 

ne per cent. These figures 

trent condition quite ade- 


‘ta 50-vear period (1901 
number of strikes and 
rring in Canada totalled 
imber of workers involy 
million and the time loss 
39 million man-working 
nav sound like a lot, but 
lese figures, the United 





\t oo . - ] 
tics fOr One Vear only, 
med ed about half of as many 
)}) as we experienced in 
weunene seeeecee setessee eeecee: 
) Jit 1 . ’ 
PHI [UCHEN is a recognized 


labor economics. This is 
contribution to SN. 


Much Do They Really Hurt? 


Because Time Loss From Strikes is Newsworthy, 
It Gets More Attention Than It Deserves 


almost a half century. There were 
more workers involved in the U.S. 
(3 million) as well as more man-work- 
ing days lost (50 million). 

On the basis of a postwar compari- 
son—1946 to 1949—the United States 
lost. proportionately three 
many man-working days through work 
stoppages as we did. For 1949 only, 


times as 


the time loss rate was more than five 
times that recorded in Canada. 


Why Canada Is Low 


Certain of the local factors of strike 
behavior making for a low occurrence 
rate are worth noting. For example, 
we seldom have major work stoppages 
during the fall or winte: months, so 
that the element of seasonality acts as 
a deterrent to strike action. Also our 
strikes are not so widespread (as may 
be the case in the United States) since 
so much of our industrialization ts 
concentrated in the two provinces olf 
Ontario and Quebec. (Together these 
provinces accounted for 60 per cent ol 
all strikes during the last four years. 
Ontario averaged about twice as many 
as Quebec each year. ) 

Further, disputes involving 100 to 
500 workers were the most frequent 
type over this same period, although 
naturally those of 1,000 or over reg- 
istered the heaviest time losses—90 
per cent in 1946, 82 per cent in 1947, 
61 per cent in 1948 and 72 per cent 
in 1949: this latter trend is most strik- 
ing when we realize, for instance, that 
less than one-half of one per cent of 
all manufacturing firms employ 1,000 
persons or more 

Finally, by industries, manufactur- 
ing accounts for the heaviest time 
losses with mining running a 


second. Over the postwar period these 


close 


two industries combined for 85 pet 
cent or better of all man-working days 
lost due to stoppages in each of the 
four vears, although accounting for 
less than 40 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers during this same period. 
It is perhaps by considering inter- 
national comparisons and long-term 
trends that we more fully realize the 
low strike frequency rate in Canada 

In an ILO study tracing the trend 
of time lost due to strikes and lockouts 
to 1947, 


7 7 


2 
in 22 countries from 192 


Canada is shown in 13th place with 
an average of 416 davs lost per year 
per 1,000 persons employed in the 
four selected industries mining, 
manufacturing, construction and trans- 
port (see chart) 

Many tactors are reflected in these 
differences in time loss. That we are 
30 per cent higher than the United 
Kingdom rate, for example, may be 
explained by any of the following in 
fluences; the relative strength of the 
indus‘ries and the extent of the two 
countries’ respective unionization; the 
attitudes of labor and their relation 
ships with management; the fact that 
certain of the enumerated industries 
are state-owned or state-controlled 

Also the fact that strikes were de 
clared illegal by Nazi countries priot 
to and during the war would explain 
why those countries managed to have 


less time loss than Canada. 


U.S. Influence 


it must be realized that the rapid 
growth of Canadian trade union mem 


UT 


bership in the last ten vears (the ap- 
proxmmate one million membership Is 
about triple the 1939 figure) has had 
its effect on the Canadian strike fig 
ures. U.S. influence—and not only 
through international union affiliations 
has also had its effect on them. In 
1e etfect 

Strike 
settlements reached in the U.S. fre 


this latter respect however. tl 
! 


has not all been unfavorable 


quently make tor peacetul negotiations 
in the same industry here. For in 
stance, the settlement resulting from a 
long drawn-out strike in the American 
steel or auto industry, will give the 
basis for demands made later by the 
Canadian unions all right, but because 
U.S management has set the prece 
dent, agreement is trequently reached 
in Canada without a strike. The issue 
is fought out on the American labor 


tront 


Union Strength 


The rate of time loss from strikes 


and lockouts does not necessarily 
measure the strength of trade union 
organizations. True, we are at the 
highest point of union membership on 
record and over 4,000 collective agree 
ments affecting one-third of all wage 
and salary earners, are being peace 
tully negotiated each vear. Last vear 
32 out of everv 33 contracts were re 
without work 


But strikes and lockouts occur only 


negotiated stoppages 


When negotiations between the bar 
gaining parties have broken down. It 
follows, therefore, that their occur 
rence indicates failure in the normal 
procedure of negotiating a contract 
not the relative strength of the parties 
If this fact were kept in mind, strike 
losses would not be given a meaning 
beyond their real significance 
Canada’s strike record either on a 
long-term basis or from international 
comparisons is much better than most 
We should not, 


overstate or take out of 


of us have realized 
therefore, 
their real context the loss of employ 
ment and the loss of production re 
They 
have not retarded our over-all indus 


sulting trom work stoppages 


trial dev clopment 


SNM 


DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS:VEARLY AVERAGE 1927-1947 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government. Municipal and 


Corpo ‘alion Securilies 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON’ LONDON, ENG. 





FLUCTUATING LOADS easily 
handled with BABCOCK 
Chain Grate Stoker .. . 


In spite of widely fluctu 





ating demands, as _illus- 
trated by the actual 
i sample steam chart be- 
t low, a virtually constant 

h pressure is maintained. 
This Boiler Plant incorpor- 
itl a AML ates two BABCOCK type 
We i G “‘INTEGRAL-FUR- 
NACE" Boilers, fitted 
with Superheaters and 





y i 
a A Chain Grate Stokers to 
‘ Bho a. burn Western lignite. 
NTT ; \ ‘ 
, A EB | Normal steaming ca- 
, SLY BSS gre pacity is 35,000 Ibs. 
3 . - ee SES 
* dre = per hour. 





“INTEGRAL-FURNACE” 
BOILERS, 


BABCOCK-WILCOX & 
GOLDIE - McCULLOCH 


Galt LIMITED 
Montreal Toronto Calgary 


Ontario 
Vancouver 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 


Seeneausenecsscnsnscensecouassucseccnsucuscececeecausceasnucnsscususeucucusceuscuseusssnsussseusceusseucubacesenseensesesss scenes, 


The First Touch 


MR. ABBOTT told us last week 
that the new defence expenditures, 
as now planned, will not amount to 
more than three per cent of our 
total national production. This is 
far from being a full-scale war ef- 
fort, but it’s likely to make a bigger 
impact on the economy (particu- 
larly in the field of capital invest- 
ment) than the percentage figure 
suggests, in view of the fact that 
our productive system is already 
fully occupied with the needs of 
vigorous peacetime expansion. 

Some of those peace require- 
ments will now have to give way to 
rearmament. This has been inevit- 
able from the moment it turned out 
that the Korean war was a much 
more serious affair than we had 
thought at its beginning, though it 
really isn’t Korea itself that gives 
rise to the need so much as the pos- 
sibility that Communist aggression 
there may be repeated elsewhere. 
That danger seems to be very real 

A point we have to face is that 
whatever our rearmament program 
now, it will have to be enlarged if 
the world situation does in fact 
become much worse. Thus defence 
plans and expenditures now approv- 
ed by Parliament are only tentative 
at best. We may have to shift from 
a partial to an all-out mobilization, 
and this possibility must condition 
all present planning; in particular 
it should govern our approach to 
all kinds of proposals for under- 
takings that would consume and tie 
up manpower and materials over 
a period of time. 


Postponable Projects 


It calls for a new consideration 
of postponable undertakings not 
only by Ottawa (which already has 
given a go-slow signal to all feder- 
al departments) but also by pro- 
vincial governments and municipal- 
ities and businessmen everywhere 
especially the two latter. You can’t 
stop work on a city subway trans- 
portation svstem at the stage at 
which Toronto’s is now, so the best 
we can do there is not to start 
another in Montreal until the green 
light has been flashed from Ottawa. 
Perhaps the equipment and men 
that would build the Trans-Canada 
Highway and the proposed new 
road from Windsor to Toronto, can 
be better employed on airfields or 
other defence works. Business firms 
should review plans for expansion 
and not begin anything that might 
handicap an all-out war effort, at 
least without referring such pro- 
posals to Ottawa. 

The new rearmament program 
means increased pressure on the 
price level, since consumer pur- 
chasing power, already high, will 
tend to rise further while the sup- 
ply of consumer goods diminishes. 
Workers are paid to make goods 
which do not absorb the wage dol- 





lars. So we are now to have higter 
corporation and excise taxes, to 
provide the Government with ‘he 
additional revenues it needs and to 
absorb some of this dangerous 
cess of purchasing power. For ‘he 
present there is to be no increase in 
personal income tax. 

Incidentally, a member of (¢ 
mons the other day spoke in s\- 
port of a vigorous rearman ot 
program and then advocated 
trols to prevent prices rising undiiiy, 
You can try to hold down the id 
of the steaming kettle or you 
draw off the steam. Taxes and ¢ 
pulsory savings are basically soi 
er than price-fixing. The price con- 
trollers did an excellent adminis- 
trative job in the last war, but the 
economic distortions that resuited 
from price-fixing have given us a 
lot of trouble since, most outstand- 
ingly in upset management-| 


relations and a continued ris 
prices. 


Live Less Well 


to 


Actually when we are forced 
put a lot of our productive efi 
into making tanks and guns and 
other non-socially-useful but 


tarily-necessary things, our national 
standard of living must decline cor- 
respondingly; we are foolish if we 
think we can escape that by pi 
fixing. But price-control can less 


n 


the immediate impact of increased 


purchasing power on a diminished 
consumer goods supply, and make 
for a more orderly price movement, 
and thus for a more efficient [ 
effort and less hurt to the public 
than would be the case without it 
Mr. St. Laurent told Commons 
the other day that there will be no 
general wage and price co 
now, the point being that the pre 
ent rearmament program does n¢ 
require it. But Mr. St. Laurent and 
Mr. Abbott and others ha a 
bothersome problem: how 
Canadians into the right mo 
accept the sacrifices necessitat 
rearmament without so alar ¢ 
them that there’s a hysterical ish 


4 


to buy and hoard. So far Canacians 
have behaved with more restr: in 
this respect than the people « re 


United States, but mounting ; 'es- 
sures on materials supply a 
prices may soon test their | 


of self-control further. It ey 
weaken, along will come he 


controls. 





—J. Steele 
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Canada’s Dollar Guardian 


by Re ert Mahaffy 


, RE RESENTATIVE of one of 
largest department stores re- 


ate 
pas joke highly of W. F. Bull, 
Cana trade salesman turned con- 
rrolle 1ough no comment had been 
solicit The fact is that Bull seems 
to be lirect antithesis of the pub- 
‘c's N ) of a civil servant. 

Ot se. he is a civil servant in an 
exec! apacity — charged with the 
jirect if the Commodities Branch 
oe mergency Import Control 
Branc the Trade and Commerce 
Depa t. He was put in charge of 
the I Control work just a few 
veeks 

W. |. Bull prefers to look upon 


a salesman who is on the 
of the fence for a change. 





ration than a highgrade trade off- 
yrobably these traits, acquir- 





[his eemed strange to him after 
serving a Canadian Government 
Trade missioner in New York, 
Trinid ind New Zealand, but he 
now s the advantages of under- 
: standing the problems facing the other 
; fellow, the businessman who needs to 
: mport . materials or sell his goods 
Tal oud -shouldered — with the 
i tacuaty listening patiently to what 
; one has to say—Bull appears more 
: ke the sales manager of a large cor- 


din his experience as a Trade Com- 
: nissioner. that have won the “very 
: vorable cooperation from Canadian 
manufacturers and traders” in import 
: controls. As Bull puts it: “There has 
: ven a Minimum of people trying to 
i Following creation of an Emergency 
; Import Control Branch in 1947, he 
: vay appointed Director of the Import 
: \llotment Division of this branch and 
ter took Over responsibility for the 
i adminis on ot Schedule III of the 
: Emerg Exchange Conservation 
: In 1949. the Commodities Branch 
Was est shed to coordinate the work 
: of the Export and Import Dvisions ot 
: the Depaitment and to centralize steel, 
timber priorities controls. Bull 
: Vas apy ed Director. His duties in 
: (nis spl include responsibility for 
the Ex ind Import Divisions, the 
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Transportation and Communications 
Division, the Export Permit Branch 
and the Import Control Branch. 

This sounds like a multiplicity of 
jobs but Bull is a man who can handle 
that kind of work. He will not allow 
himself to be bogged down with petty 
detail. When an application to import, 
say, sheet steel comes to his desk, he 
reaches for the ‘phone and calls the 
man in charge of the iron and steel 





—Capital Press 


W. F. BULL 


group of commodities. With the in- 
formation from this man, and his own 
extensive knowledge, Bull can handle 
the application in a hurry. 

One of the men who comes in con- 
tact with him frequently lauds Bull’s 
efficiency and retentive memory — he 
knows most of the 200 people who 
come under his jurisdiction. But even 
this 200-brain mine of information 
does not mitigate the work that Bull 
has to do himself. He has plenty of 
homework, has often worked nights 
and week-ends, always has a bulky file 
of letters and memoranda to catch up 
on. 

Born at Weston, Ont., W. F. Bull 
didn't drift into economics by acci- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 





Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for details and 


prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
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The EDEN 

Blucher broguve in rich 
reddish-brown calf; tri- 
ple sole, reverse welt. 
Ideal for every occasion. 
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The finest leathers 


rich, distinctive styling. These are the things that 


make Hartt Shoes style-perfect for you. 


TRUSTEES FOR HALF A 


TO LOOK AFTER YOUR INVESTMENTS ? 


If you find that looking after your Investments 


in securities and real estate takes too much of your 


time, there is a simple solution 


Follow the example of other busy people who 


have found that Royal Trust Management Service 


answers all 


their requirements ethciently and 


economically 


The protection and convenience attorded by 


our Management 


Service more than repay che 


moderate cost. 


Ask for our booklet, “Management Servic 


7 as 


ROYAL TRUST 





ACROSS CANADA 


COMPANY 


FROM COAST TO COAS 


CENTURY 









Faclovy: 
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Nile Poe Wesed by HARTT 


more than 320 hand 
operations in the making of each Hartt shoe . . 
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Protection Against Inflation 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


The 
330 BAY STREET 
Hamilton 


Through — 
Canadian Investment 
Fund 


Canadian Investment Fund shares 
provide the ideal medium to pro 
tect your funds against inflation be 
cause the company owns common 
shares in over 60 of the largest and 
strongest companies in Canada. 

For a list of these stocks and com 
plete details, mail the accompany 
1 


ng oupon 


Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


WA. 1701 TORONTO 


Brantford Windsor Sudbury Brampton 





Next Week in SATURDAY NIGHT— 








S 


man 


The World and O’Leery of the Ottawa “‘Journal”’ 


this 


vour.e 


if vou appoint a friend or relative as your Executor, there is uncertainty in your 


family’s future security. 


bn 


When most urgently needed your Executor might be ill—out of town—or too 


sy with his own affairs. The delays involved could cause your family much un- 


necessary hardship and expense. 


iM 


to consult one of our 


expel s the ute ind requirements 


By naming National Trust in your will. you can make sure that your estate will 
managed efliciently. faithfully and economically. 
best interests will be looked after by thoroughly experienced trust oflicers. » 
Phere is no extra cost for National Trust fud/ time administration, We invite you 


bxecutor and how the fees of an 
fixed. It gives vou tnterest- 
thuable information — whether 


tate ts small or large 





Prust Officers. without obligation. 


NATIONAL TRUST 


HAMILTON MONTREAL 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


PORONTO 
WINNIPEG 





The Economy: 


TYNE NE LOB EN SS | : 


Controls Hang on Kremiin §. 


SO FAR Canada’s economic mobiliza- 
tion plans envisage a minimum of 
governmental controls. The Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Finance 
have both said this, and businessmen 
have applauded them. But the Gov- 
ernment is getting “stand-by” control 
powers from Parliament, and we may 
expect that if prices rise too fast and 
if the international situation becomes 
more menacing, we shall see the 
stand-by powers quickly put to use 
and the munitions program enlarged. 
Much will depend, in respect of con- 
trols, on the amount of hoarding by 
both business and consumers. 

Across the border President Truman 
has set up a control agency with far- 
reaching powers over production, 
prices and wages, to operate on a 
basis of persuasion and “voluntary co- 
operation” as long as possible. In view 


of the expected close relationship be- 
tween the Canadian and U.S. mobili- 
zation programs, the course followed 














At all times, your family’s 


VICTORIA 








by the U.S. control agency w | no st 

doubt make its influence felt ere 

Businessmen are relieved by the indj- ¢ 

cations, both here and in the § g 

that wage control will be tied i: with 

price control from the beginn: 9; 

the program. st 
The Abbott “little budget” ast 

week was, of course, designed ‘. pro. wi 

vide for emergency defence cos’. now 

in sight. These costs will not dc rease & 

but may rise sharply. Next ng’s wh 

regular budget may be much stiffer 


than last week’s. It all hangs o. deci. 
sions in the Kremlin. 


Policy: 
BUDGET CHANGE 


If WAS something like a visit to tt 
dentist: worrying about it hu re \\ 
than what had to be don It : 
changes Finance Minister Abbott 
made in the budget to meet 
fence costs were not going 
day-to-day living much mor 
SIVE. : 

If you wanted to drink, v« 
15 cents more for your bottle. If \ uy 
planned on buying a car, it wo 
cost vou anywhere from $4 $ 
more; soft drinks and cand 
cost you 30 per cent more, ai 
variety of electrical appliance 
cent more. Corporation tan 
raised trom 10 per cent to 15 
on the first $10,000 profits, 
33 per cent to 38 per cent 
over the $10,000 mark 

The personal income tax 
been increased—much to ¢ 
surprise. The new budget w 
to A pay-as-we-go policy, al 
fiscal year the additional H 
could be gathered without 
personal income tax. But this 
the beginning. On the person me K 
tax, a sign of the future coul 
in the Minister’s remark 
should hold this important 
increased revenue In reserve 

Behind the budget change 
main. factors—both of th 
well known by the time the 
introduced it. First) was 
that the Government, lik 
one else, had been caught b 
ing trend of prices. Highe 
material and labor tor G 
projects in themselves woul 
$2.4 billion budget laid ot 
vear. Second, the lesson o! 


that defence preparations 


} 























longer pr oceed leisurely 


millions to this vear’s defenc 








timate defence needs call f¢ endl 


tures of $1 billion a year (s 





Comment.) 





Hydro: ake 
Gobbicd Up Beeche 
THIS summer business in O oO Was 
being told that its hydro sh« mes ) 
over. The publicly - ownc Hyaro p get 
Commission had put three y gen Be\\ s 
erating stations into action di!) ing O° le 
month; by the end of | yeal Ctrl 











Show Bu 


a 
euU.S 
Was OL 
Wadd ) 
irg ) + 
ar 0 ge 
gen- BOWS: f 
ne 
on 4 new 
ear 
y Cal CLITIC 


ew horsepower would be 
from eight of eleven post- 


yments undertaken by the 


e business was told the 
is over, it Was warned not 


ylacent: new power would 


led. The urgent need for 
came sooner than expect- 
mised acceleration of de- 
ction superimposed on an 
level of activity was like- 
up the new hydro and 
more. 
n, though no restrictions 
sight, Ontario business 
ds were being asked to 
n their use of electricity 
d pressed Hydro pushed 
yf recent developments 
ones underway. 


REORGANIZATION 


. steps to reorganize the 
dro-electric industry 
ed. Originally, the Mani- 
iment and the city of 
‘re dickering over a plan 
ovincial power monopoly 

diversified ownership of 


s electric services which 


original plan, the Pro- 
nment would acquire 
f the Winnipeg-owned 
c Power Co. and the 
ed Winnipeg Electric 
Government sources 
tbandoned. 
gotiations are reported 
opriation of Winnipeg 
the Provincial Govern- 
shment of a two-way 
der this plan, the mu- 
hydro company 
the private company’s 


nm, gas and transpor- 


S pointed out, would 
1 control of City 
the main points at dis- 
he same time would 
clal Government ac- 


Electric’s low-cost 


SUPER EX 


run the $40 million 
val Exhibition were 
last day directors’ 
1d Hughes, the execu- 
oO joined the CNE as 
in 1906 and who has 
Manager since 1934, 
out his rumored re- 
iround until Monday 
Mayor Hiram McCal- 
ip in a presentation 
presented a tray to 


the good feeling was 
ecord—biggest atten- 
(2,723,000 with eight 
psets). The financial 

totalled, had also 
peak; in gate receipts 
ency had amounted to 


iid-be exhibitors unable 
the Miz ivor had good 
dings might be added 
Food Building, a new 
ling. He also promised 


a conference to study the Lake Shore 
Boulevard traffic problem—maior city 
headache of the Ex weeks. 
After two years of rows about 
Olsen & Johnson’s off-color Grand- 
stand shows, Elwood Hughes had 
played it safe with comedian Danny 
Kaye as top attraction. The git-gat 
gittle boy had ple: ased full-house audi- 
ences, but, according to some critics, 
had not “wowed” them, mainly be- 
cause of the immense stage on which 
he had to play. New York pape 
said Hughes had paid him a g1 
of $200,000 were “crazy.” 
take-home pay would be more like 
$75,000—half in Canadian. half in 
U.S. funds. Would Kave be back in 
Hughes was definite about a lot 
of things for next year but Kaye's 
contract was not yet one of them 
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120 MILLS, ALL AND LARGE, FROM 


EXPORT. 
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FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 


Can ADA 


COAST 
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~ PASTIME AT 60 . 
PLANNED AT ‘40 


E\VERYONE hopes to 
carry out his hearts desire... 
for travel . recreation or 
financial independence when 
the time for retirement is at 
hand. Have you a definite 
plan that will enable you to 
carry out these ambitions? 
Have you provided for your 
future at retirement age? 


Investors Syndicate of Canada 
Limited have a plan of “Living 
Protection” that many thou- 





LIVING PROTECTION 


sands of Canadians have found 
to be a simple, practical way of 
accumulating the means neces- 
sary to financial success and 
security. Through this method 
you can provide adequately for 
your future with but ten years 
of earning power remaining. 


A representative of Investors 
Syndicate of Canada Limited 
will be glad to discuss this 
dynamic plan of “Living Pro- 
tection” with you... show you 
how the power of 
compound interest 
and systematic 
saving can assure 
your financial fu- 
ture. See an In- 
vestors Syndicate 
representative to- 
day. 


Everyman’s Road to Financial Security 





Head Office — Winnipeg, Offices in Principal Cities 











BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 89 





| 
| 


TOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
N { Forty cen ( 5 
A’ Shares 
mont! en 
payable t 
4 J sha 
t isin r 
| ) Suct 1eques will be maiule n 
October 14th, 19 t the M nt cee seo 
Compan m Van ive 
By O Board, 
J. A. BRICE 
Secretary 
Van B.C 
A t ? 











LIMITED 


Common Dividend No. 52 


NOTICE IS BRED x GIVEN that at a meet- 
fi ; reening Wire 








c e of the 
c pany igus i idend of 
Five cents per hare on the Common Shares 

Com; wa -clared payable Oct 
2nd, 1950 to deaeabenhers of record 
mber 15th, 1950. At this same meeting 
tra nd of Five cents per share 
1e C i Shares of the Company was 
ired payable October 2nd, 1950 to share- 

f record September 15th, 1950 

F. J. MAW 

Secretary 


Ont August 31st, 1950 





The B. Greening Wire Company 


THE TORONTO MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend otf 
$1.25 per share, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of this Company, has been declared 
for the current quarter, and that the same 
will be payable on 

Ist OCTOBER 1950 
to shareholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business on 
15th September, 1950 
By order of the Board 
CHARLES PETTIT 
Manager 
7th September, 1950 








U.S. BUSINESS 


Trade: 
STONE WALL 


THE movement to hold an interna. 
tional trade fair in New York hs been 
revived by Congressman } many 
Celler and a small group of b.siness. 
men. 

The movement has been under. 
taken before. Imposing con nittees 
were formed but when the in: ortan; 
items of site and financins wer 
tackled, the committees hit stone 
wall. Those who noted Mr. eller’ 
one-man attempt to investiy ite the 
Canadian newsprint “trust” nos free. 
ly predict that he has picked a -ropper 
once more. 


FOR New York, no trade fair? For 
Congressman Celler, another cropp: 


Transportation: 


BOXCARS SHORT 


THE boxcar shortage is giving cor 
cern to railroad officials in both Car- 
ada and the United States.. [he As 
sociation of American Railroads 
cently canvassed the situation and de- 
cided that, to meet any emervency ¢ 
ficiently, car builders should strive ti 
a production pace of 10,000 new cars 
a month. 

A total of 40,000 new 5 were 
ordered in the first six iths of 
1950. Within the six weeks owing 
an additional 60,000 were ced on 
order. Rail officials hope ti. 10. 
monthly goal will be reachew by nev 
January. 


Policy: 
NEC < OUT 


THE reported offer by A) iminium 
Ltd. to sell 440 million nds ot 
aluminum to the U.S. G nment 
over a three-year a fo 
ing purposes has been vig 
posed by the Reynolds \ IS. af 
Kaiser aluminum interests 


These two concerns wou!) elcome 
an opportunity once again > expan’ 
their plant capacity at govi ent sa 
pense. Their alternative pi pos? © 
solve the growing white-n short 

e nes 


age: a one-year contract ! 
tiated with the Canadian compan 
while additional Governme! inanss” 
plants are being built fo eynolds 
and Kaiser to operate. 


tues 


























| 
meee 


1010S 


[heir position is considered vul- 
nerab.: On two counts: 1) Reynolds 
attem; ied an abortive price rise when 
the d-'ence program was announced 
put c. celled it the following day; 2) 
earlic:) in the year; both companies 
had ty. sked to Washington to demand 
that th. U.S. tariff wall against alumi- 
num i: ports be sharply increased, and 
that ort controls be imposed on 
the lig’. t metal. 

But while Reynolds’ officials were 
maint) ning in Washington that their 
indusi’ was threatened by Canadian 
mpor'. the company issued in New 


York highly profitable earnings 
statem. it. Seldom has a big company 
been guilty of such poor timing. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 
dent ien he registered at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1923 in the 
Bachelor of Commerce course it was 
recause the calendar drew attention 


to the uitractions offered by the career 
of a trade Commissioner. 

Graduating from U of T in 1928 
he joined the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service in 1929, and was 
posted to New York in September of 
that vear as an Assistant Trade Com- 
nissioner. In July, 1931, he was trans- 
ferred to Port of Spain, Trinidad, and 
n April, 1935, was promoted Trade 
Commissioner in that post. The next 
nove was to Auckland, New Zealand, 
i Trade Commissioner in December, 
36. And in December, 1941, he re- 
turned to Ottawa to become Assistant 
Chief of the Export Permit Branch. 

In May, 1943, he was appointed 
ommercial Attaché at the Canadian 
n Washington. He remained 
here until August, 1945, when he was 
ted” to Ottawa to assist in 
ganization of the Department. 





It had been a long series of moves for 
the Bulls five different posts in 15 
ars ind they were glad to be 


led in Ottawa. (The Bull family — 
1 addition to Mrs. Bull who is also a 
U of T vraduate—includes four chil- 
lren all born in different countries.) 
Now, .lthough he attends the Cana- 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
Chamber of Commerce con- 
Bull is not on the move all 





ine ime ‘ike some trade officials. His 
resent doesn’t permit it. His work 
Keeps so busy some days _ his 


is booked for every halt. 
morning to night. 

Some irs ago he had to swear off 

off hours. Largely because 

ent enough off hours to 






Ke orth while. But it’s pretty 
/OVIOU e kick he gets out of his 
tk is e than compensation. 

How enthusiasm for his job, 
ind lony yours on it, haven’t narrowed 
ns Out [he recent increase in the 
humbe branch plants established in 
Canada ould have been, indeed, have 
deen, ibuted to the existence of 
merge import controls. But Bull 
Wont verboard about it. “[Emer- 
sfcy 1) port Control] has contributed 
0 the igth and diversity of the 
Canad economy,” he says. “The 
Canadi: content has been increased 
Ina ve ide range of products made 
1 Can * But that is about as much 
credit e will take for this result of 
Ne Wor. of his branch. 
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Defence: 


AIRCRAFT ORDERS 


AVIATION trade’ circles expect Ca- 
nadian aircraft manufacturers to par- 
ticipate in the large number of orders 
the Air Force plans to issue in the 
next few months. Canadair Ltd., be- 
cause of its Douglas parts business, is 
considered one of the most likely 
prospects. : 


ee 
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“THE SAFETY- 
MINDED 
COMPANY” 
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Agency Inquiries Invited 
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it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


INDUSTRIAL 


rr 
FL aan 


NAAN 


Because it computes... as it types... as it posts, the 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 
set of figures just once! 


Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 
continuous operation, 


See how 
the Burroughs plan 


will ease 
your 


work! 


form in one fast, 
ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 
and needless operations are eliminated. 
So is the expense and chance of error that 
the rehandling of figures entails. 


The result is complete and current records 


This new portfolio gives of vour business every day... records that 
you the opportunity to : 
study each part of the Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial 
Accounting in detail, shows 
how each fits into the com- 
plete figure-picture of your 
business. Send for it today! 


BS really mean something to management! 
the 


for 
Burroughs ple* One 


-— {ndustrial 
>) Aecqunting, 





= 
Burroughs handles a// of your 
different records— accounts receivable 


and accounts payable records, material 


ort le ann one 








3 a and cost records, wage accrual and 
spinner aaa tasnaicemibaacuiimasadiets Taeae payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 
| . init cae | 
| Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited | For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 

Vinds Yntari ‘ : ; fi 
| eae | Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
| I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- | I 5 " . 
| roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” | the coupon. 
| 
| oe WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
| Stree 4 
| street &, Burroughs 
1 City Prov | ur I O ug 
| SN-1 | 
[ os 
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U.K. BUSINESS 


RED TRADE 


WHILE deckers in the U.S. were re- 


> 
lle cargoes of Russiar 





nd furs, Winston Churchill 


brits Vas Making Oul AIS Case 





sup Ving machine-lools ce 
NUSS inere we WSO mecreasingly 


| 


rTS 
Lue ILLNESS. absence or death of an indivi- 
dual executor can upset your plans for the future 
management of vour estate. 


ae 
| services tor yvour heirs 


Company. 


| management of securities, 





dowment funds and as transfer agent and registrar of 
stocks and bonds, as paying agent for dividends and 


hond interest and as escrow agent. 


MONTREAL TRUST 
Company 


511 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 
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> , 
ask Lr tye \tetion Whippet “@ Other Stetson Hats from $8.50 





Investigate the advantages of assuring corporate 


consult Montreal Trust 


Our services to individuals include: acting as 
executor and trustee under wills, as administrator of 
intestate estates, as agent for other executors and 
trustees and as trustee of voluntary trusts: also. the 
real estate and mortgages 
ind the preparation of income tax returns. 

For Corporations we act as trustee of bond issues, 


pension funds, business insurance trusts and en- 


OFFICES IN) PRINCIPAI 






numerous complaints about the pur- 
chase of rubber, wool and other com- 
modities, on Russian account. 

For the allies of the two big powers 
the problem is not quite the same as 
for the two big powers themselves. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia particu- 
arly have relied on the non-Soviet 
countries for markets, and China’s 
need for capital equipment from the 
West is more acute than  Russia’s. 
Britain and other West-European 
countries have much more need than 


| | 


Ee sth lhe best wil 


in the world... 


Se 


CANADIAN CITIES 








STETSON 6s part of the man 


guarantee of hat satisfaction. New, improved 
quality ...superb styling... backed by 

the years of experience that have made 
Stetson the standard of excellence in fine hats. 


An outstanding example of Stetson value 


is the Whippet illustrated. 


, 


fr 


more people wear STETSON HATS than any other brand 


MoOrE THAN EVER, the name Stetson is vour 


the U.S. of primary goods from 
Russia and her allies. 

The essence of the present contro- 
versy is that, in terms of economic 
strategy, the trade does not provide a 
fair exchange. Russia’s materials are 
not in the main of direct military 
value; whereas capital equipment, 
even if not of direct military value, 
generates military potential. The ob- 
jection is more valid for Britain than 
for America; the United States has 
received in recent years large quan- 
tities of manganese and chrome ore, 
whose value in armament-manufac- 
ture is very high. There is no adequate 
alternative to Chinese (and Korean) 
supplies of tungsten, vital for high- 
speed and tool steels. 

There is not enough information 
available to give a clear idea of the 
importance of foreign machinery in 
the Russian industrial scheme, but it 
is evidently not decisive. Russia has 
not received nearly as much foreign 
equipment as she would have been 
willing to buy (though much more 
would not have been easily paid for); 
if the supplies are discontinued there 
will probably be no immediate and 
obvious effect on the Soviet economy. 

In some categories of British ex- 
ports, the Soviet Union is an impor- 
tant market. Trade figures for the first 
half of 1950 show, for instance, that 
Russia ranked fifth as a buyer of 
machine-tools, having greatly expand- 
ed her purchases since the same 
period of 1949. She took nearly half 
of the electricity-generating equipment 
exported by Britain in the half-year. 
For various other items the propor- 
tion is also impressive. 

It is on the import side that Britain 
stands to suffer most, if East-West 
trade is to be much reduced. Nearly 
three-quarters of the coarse grains im- 
ported into Britain in the first half of 
this year came from the Soviet Union; 
and the prospect of receiving any sub- 
stantial quantity of maize, in particu- 
lar, from Argentina, formerly the 
main supplier, is remote. It was only 
by hastily arranging a timber deal in 
Moscow this year that the British 
Government staved off a critical 
famine in this material. 

Britain is much more dependent on 
Russian supplies than is Russia on 
British supplies. This is a straightfor- 











USSR MAIZE being unloaded from 
Soviet ship Baku in a British por; 


ward case of threeway trade: the sur. 
plus sterling accruing to Russia being 
spent on such commodities as rubbe; 
and woel produced in th 
area; Malaya, Australia, and | 
cipients of the sterling, cc 
ingly increasing their purchases fror 
Britain. Restriction of supplies of 
these strategic materials to Russia 
would involve changes in Britain’s ev- 
port trades. 

The whole problem ot East-West 
trade needs more detailed and 
calmer consideration than it has « 
far received. The principle on which a 
policy must be evolved is simple 
enough: which party benefits mos 
from the trade and would suffer most 
if it ceased? 

It is tempting to believe that Rus 
sia’s military potential can be easi 
weakened by stopping deliveries 
machine-tools and essential materials 
But before such a policy is carried to 
its logical conclusion—not merely s- 
lecting trade, but stopping it al 
gether—it is necessary to assess what 
damage will actually be done to the 
Soviet economy, and what damage 
will be done to other economies, per- 
haps in subtler ways. Economic health 
as well as crude military potential has 
to be taken into account 

—John 1. Marston 


——————<—t 



















OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 
an for the deployment of our 
hat does not mean that there 
ntic Treaty plan to guide us. 

the one thing the Atlantic 

ganization has produced in 
he general role of the Cana- 
ces within the alliance is 
id understood. It includes 
ch of an expeditionary force 
convoy work on the sea 

But there is as yet no 

mmitment to supply a given 

troops at a given place at 
that doesn’t mean there 
he. The idea of a Canadian 
ng stationed in Europe is 
ut. Some Ministers would 
uctant to accept it, but the 
reaty Council might. still 
ongly enough to convince 
an Government. 


PLANES, TANKS, GUNS 


)f delivery of our new air- 
nS craft ships was one of the very 
$3 Claxton would not reveal. 
nitted that at the present rate 





W. O. TWAITS 


Appointment of W. O. Twaits as a 
direct 1as been announced by Im- 
I il. Mr. Twaits joined the 
comp it Sarnia in 1933 and has 
had 1 experience in the co-ordin- 

economics, manufacturing 
ucing departments. * 








WESTERN GROCERS 


LIMITED 


Notice of Dividends 


ereby given that the following 
have been declared payable 
1950, to shareholders of 
ember 15th, 1950. 
Preferred Shares $20 Par $1.40 
cents a share; 
tively $1.75 a Share on the 
e Shares $100 Par not yet ex- 
for Preferred Shares $20 Par 
to Arrangement dated June 


+6 


Class A Shares—50 cents a 


natively $2.00 a share on Com- 
iares not yet exchanged for 
Shares and New Common 
pursuant to Arrangement 
June 2st, 1946 


Man W. P. RILEY, 
Ist, 1950 President 


NT 








of recruiting it would take two years 
to fill the complement planned for the 
RCAF. And that at the present rate 
of production it would take “two 
years or more” to get the full comple- 
ment of new aircraft. 

It is not planned to build new tanks 
in Canada. The Army has more than 
300 Shermans on hand and it is buying 
spare parts for them. ~~ 

Radar and anti-aircraft establish- 
ments are being increased, but Claxton 
made it very clear that we can’t estab- 
lish an early warning interceptor net- 
work over the whole of Canada. All 


radar installations so far have been 
made by the Canadian forces them- 
selves, but Claxton said we might es- 
tablish some joint stations with U.S. 

Irked by continual demands for 
local protection for this, that and the 
other place, Claxton tried to establish 
a perspective. He said, “If there were 
a kind of benevolent dictator who had 
control over all the defence activities 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations, 
I just wonder how much anti-aircraft 
defence he would put in Canada, hav 
ing regard to the real need for a fight- 


ing defence front somewhere else? 
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The Products Of 
CANADIAN 
VICKERS 
LIMITED 

Enter Almost 
Every Phase 

Of The 

Nation's 
Industrial 

Effort 


ae here is a giant Distillation Column—built by Canadian Vickers Limited for 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ld., Sarnia, Ont. The background of the photograph gives some 


idea of the vastness of our Montreal plant—a huge workshop which is constantly 


humming with a wide variety of activities. 


The men of Canadian Vickers play a vital part in supplying machinery and 


equipment to such basic industries as Pulp and Paper, Mining, Fishing, Agriculture, Food and 


Printing. Our unique experience and facilities place us in a position to design and 


manufacture almost any type of machine. We would be happy to discuss your requirements— 


large or small, simple or complex—with you at any time. 


Remember! If You Need It—Canadian Vickers Can Build It! 
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CAREERS FOR OLDSTERS 


PEOPLE are being urged to buy re- 
tirement income policies and annui- 
ties, so that when they must quit their 
jobs they will be able to enjoy the lei- 
sure of retirement in travel or in 


hobbies 





Now along comes a distinguished 
medical authority, Dr. Robert T. 
Monroe of the Harvard Medical 
School; he contends that old age will 
yield richer returns to larger numbers 
when old people are directed to sec- 


HERS 
FROM 9 TO 4 


@ From 9to 4... five days a week... some- 


one else is influencing and training your 
children — their school teacher. 


The Parents of Canada can be proud of the 
integrity with which this precious trust is 
administered by the men and women who 


are helping to 


mould the minds and 


characters of Canadian youth. 


Give them your support through active 
participation in Home and School organ- 


17ations, 
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ondary careers rather than to mere 
hobbies. 

In his view, when a man loses a job 
because of age he loses more than in- 
come. He loses “prestige, a way of 
life, reasons for being active in mind 
and body as well, and starts downhill 
toward mental, physical and nutri- 
tional decay. These people need par- 
ticularly sensitive and _ intelligent 
handling. Their voting power can be a 
threat or an asset according to whe- 
ther they are cast aside with a thought- 
less custodial level of care or whether 
we work with them to foster their full 
functions as human beings.” 


Not Hospitals 


In the field of medicine, he pointed 
out, the need of new resources for old 
people is not so much in the way of 
more general hospitals and chronic 
hospitals as it is for convalescent 
homes and geriatric* clinics. Here is a 
new medical specialty, he said, requir- 
ing knowledge of general medicine, 
psychology, education, recreation, ec- 
onomics, philosophy and faith in the 
democratic way of life. 

He favors experiments in housing 
for old people and a new type of home 
planned tor the dimensions of an old 
person’s life. He described a building 
containing one-room and two-room 
apartments for people over 60, a store 
and a dining room near by where 
meals by the week at cut prices would 
induce tenants to eat optimal diets, 
rooms where tenants could engage in 
carpentry, weaving sewing and other 
activities. The project should be free 
from government control, he says, in 
order to permit necessary experiments 
and to preserve the goal of self-help. 

According to this authority, surgical] 
techniques and methods of care have 
so improved that operative risks are 
scarcely greater for old patients than 
they are for any others. For example, 
the death rate from pneumonia in old 
people before sulfanilamide was 57 
per cent; after that it came down to 
10 per cent in uncomplicated cases; 
and it is lower now with the use of 
penicillin, aureomycin, and chloro- 
mycetin. Periods of illness are now 
very much shorter both at home and 
in hospital. 


Not Progressive 


While recognizing that old age is 
the time of life when chronic disease 
is most common, Dr. Monroe warns 
against assuming that “persistent” and 
“chronic” mean “progressive,” as few 
diseases get worse from year to year 
The progressive deterioration which 
has popularly been ascribed to diseases 
and weight of years, he says, 1S due in 
very large degree to neglect of the 
rules of good living. 

As few people lay plans for a sec- 
ond career after they have to retire 
from their regular occupation, there 
is need, he concludes, for an old age 
centre in each community with many 
types of workers and many kinds of 
projects. Here can be developed the 
skills and tools to do the job, and so 
overcome the lack of faith in old age 
which is common to all, especially the 
old.—George Gilbert. 


*The branch of medical science that deals 
with the physical and mental illness con- 
comitant with old age. 














You can have a smoother, re 
comfortable shave in less time « ith 
Mollé Brushless Shaving Crea:; — 
the Aeavier cream. 

The toughest of whiskers — . yen 
over a tender skin — are no prob. 
lem when you use Mollé. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO- 





WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 






JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 





SHAVE... faster, smoother, better 
than ever, with Mollé. 


AND FOR A_ SWELL AFTER-SHAVE 
skin-soother, rub in the Mollé 
that’s left on your face. 

It’s 1, 2, 3 for the finest shave 


you've ever had. Get Molle and 
start TODAY! 
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AN UNUSUALLY LARGE and hand- 
some furniture piece of modified 
| Period Design in walnut. mahogany or 
light oak. Hand-rubbed to a_ high 
| polish, it has a gleaming one-piece top. 
\ Its richness of appearance is enhanced 
by a brilliant gold-thread grille cloth. 
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| WITH “CONCERT HALL” REALISM...TONE THAT’S GLORIOUSLY ALIVE 
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Model C750 (above). You'll find features in this gracefully 
Fs stvled model exceptional in a Console Combination in the 





medium-price class. The oversize cabinet permits the use 
of a massive speaker “bafile” mounting to assure excellent 
FFE bass response. The twelve-inch Dynapower speaker and 
7 transformer power supply. assure improved tone and output. 
Beautiful lighted slide-rule dial. Beam-a-Scope antenna. 


Mode! C700 (above). Restrained simpli- Illuminated triple-play changer plays all records. automatically. 
| city otes this Console Radio with 10” 
) 
| 
) 


at all three speeds... has famous G.E. Electronic pick-up. with 
ver speaker, three-gang con- 


Automatic phonograph plays all 


| | replaceable dual sapphire stylii. One-piece “Triple-Play~ 
thre rd speeds. Six tubes. In walnut, 2s Rae aa aed ” -2;0 : 
mah: ny, or light oak. Size: H 314”, head. Six tubes. size: H 34”. W 32144". D 1534”. Price 
WwW? BD 6". om ~ e . . . . 
— $249.50 in walnut — slightly higher in mahogany and light oak. 
a Mod: C704 (right). Full-door Console ' 
| Con tion. 10” Dynapower speaker, , 
| thr g condenser. Automatic 3-speed ( : 1) 
rec anger has pick-up with perma- t t t i 2 
, ne hire stylus. Six tubes. Size: 7 CL ene eee UaU ven. ee Com ave UNL 
H W 24%", D 16%. Price 
|} $224 n walnut, slightly higher in 
|i mar y and light oak. 
i 
| 
_ CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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| Head Office Toronto — Sales Offices from coast to coast 











KINGFISHER 


YELLOW-BELLIED 
SAPSUCKER 


WHITE-THROATED 


BARN SWALLOW 


CHIPPING 
SPARROW 


Migrant Neighbours 


WX ith the swift passing of summer days, 
the first snap of frost moves the migrant birds southward. 
One day you'll hear the white-throats passing 
through, and suddenly all the swallows will be gone. 


These birds (except the kingfisher) destroy millions 
of harmful insects each year during their 
stay with us. The kingfisher is often accused of taking 
game fish, but his food is composed mostly 
of suckers and other coarse fish which live in 
shallow, slow-moving water. Their beauty 
and value make these birds worthy of your protection. 


Look around your own neighborhood at any time—- 
you'll be amazed at the new world of nature to 
be found right on your own doorstep! Appreciation 
is the first step toward protection. 
Once you've discovered nature, 
you'll want to keep it unspoiled. 


CARLING 


THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 








